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IN  MEMORIAM 

SINCE  the  July  number  of  the  Bulletin  was  issued,  there  has  passed  away 
from  us  the  one  who  for  twenty-two  years  administered  the  affairs  of  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  and  whose  pen,  during  those  years,  supplied  much  of  the  material 
for  this  Seminary  publication.  We  regret  to  have  to  announce  in  this  formal  and 
official  way  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  President  Emeritus  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Most  of  our  readers  will  already  have  heard  from  other 
sources  of  his  lamented  death ; some  in  remote  corners  of  the  world  will  perchance 
learn  it  from  these  pages  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  Dr.  Stevenson  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and 
underwent  a serious  operation.  He  did  not  recover  strength  as  he  should  normally 
have  done,  and  it  became  evident  that  still  another  operation  was  necessary.  The 
patient  was  accordingly  removed  from  the  Princeton  Hospital  to  the  Harkness 
Pavilion  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York,  where  he  was  operated  upon 
again.  All  appeared  to  be  going  well,  when  suddenly  one  Sabbath  morning,  August 
13,  and  totally  unexpected  by  the  hospital  staff,  our  former  leader  passed  away. 
The  funeral  service  was  held  in  Miller  Chapel  the  following  Wednesday,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  company  of  relatives  and  friends,  after  which  the  remains 
of  Dr.  Stevenson  were  laid  to  rest  among  Princeton’s  great  in  the  local  cemetery. 

I first  met  Dr.  Stevenson  in  1914  when  a student  in  my  Senior  year  in  the 
Seminary.  That  year  he  came  to  Princeton  as  our  new  President.  He  taught  our 
class  a course  on  missions,  using  as  his  text-book  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Report 
of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Conference  of  1910.  He  had  himself  been  a leading 
member  of  that  famous  gathering  which  inaugurated  the  modern  ecumenical  ^ 
movement.  We  saw  him,  therefore,  on  the  first  hour  he  met  us  as  a class  in  the 
framework  of  his  two  master  passions — foreign  missions  and  the  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  These  were  the  two  foci  in  which  moved  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  new  President  of  Princeton  Seminary.  Fourteen  years  passed  ere  I saw 
him  again.  The  gracious  hospitality  with  which  I was  received  at  Springdale  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  when  I gave  the  Students’  Lectures  on  Missions  made 
a lasting  impression  upon  me.  In  the  cjuality  of  that  welcome  I was  being  intro- 
duced to  a vital  part  of  the  Princeton  tradition. 
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Dr.  Stevenson  was  a quiet,  affectionate,  peace-loving  man,  whose  lot  it  was  to 
spend  a large  part  of  his  public  life  as  President  of  Princeton  Seminary  in  times 
of  storm.  To  begin  with,  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  take  up  the  reins  of  office  when 
he  was  drafted  for  an  important  position  among  the  religious  leaders  that  accom- 
panied the  American  Army  to  France  in  1917.  When  he  was  again  settling  down 
in  the  idyllic  calm  of  Princeton,  his  mind  full  of  plans  to  carry  forward  its  great 
tradition  into  the  new  day,  there  broke  over  the  campus  a theological  tempest. 
Before  its  force  was  spent  the  Seminary  family  had  been  rent.  That  controversy 
and  the  schism  which  followed  it  had  unfortunate  repercussions  in  the  Presbyterian 
and  other  churches,  not  to  speak  of  the  nation  at  large.  Looking  at  the  matter 
in  retrospect,  one  can  say  that  in  that  conflict  the  Princeton  tradition,  the  tradition 
that  shall  never  die,  was  worthily  incarnated  in  the  person  and  attitude  of  President 
Stevenson. 

During  the  interval  between  his  return  from  the  Great  War  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Princeton  controversy,  Dr.  Stevenson  erected  a memorial  on  the  Seminary 
campus  in  the  form  of  Payne  Hall.  This  noble  building  for  furloughed  mission- 
aries, which  Dr.  Stevenson  was  able  to  erect  with  the  cooperation  of  his  life-long 
friends,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  is  a testimonial  to  his  zeal  for  foreign 
missions  and  to  his  care  for  the  men  and  women  who  represent  Christ  abroad. 
After  the  theological  storm  had  abated,  he  transformed  and  transported  to  a new 
site  the  old  Miller  Chapel.  The  colonial  beauty  of  the  new  chapel  is  a perfect 
reflection  of  President  Stevenson’s  spirit.  In  its  chaste  loveliness,  he  enshrined 
the  dream  that,  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Seminary,  the  glory  of  the  latter 
house  might  be  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former  house. 

An  historic  event  took  place  in  Springdale  when  it  was  the  Stevenson  home.  At 
a representative  gathering  of  Churchmen  held  in  the  familiar  living  room  of  that 
old  house,  through  which  successive  generations  of  Princeton  Seminary  Alumni 
have  filed  at  Commencement  time,  the  project  of  a World  Council  of  Churches 
was  launched  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Dr.  Stevenson  had  dreamed  of  Christian 
unity  and  had  worked  for  it.  In  the  centre  of  his  own  home  was  born  a project 
which  his  heart  had  pursued  through  all  the  years  of  his  life.  By  this,  perhaps, 
more  than  by  any  other  circumstance  will  he  be  remembered  by  the  generations 
to  come.  It  was  fitting  that  Dr.  Stevenson  should  be  the  chief  representative  of 
American  Christianity  in  the  city  of  Utrecht  where  the  Council  became  a reality 
in  1938. 

On  December  5 a Memorial  Service  was  held  in  Miller  Chapel.  Besides  the 
Trustees,  and  Faculty,  and  student  body,  the  representatives  of  many  organiza- 
tions were  present  to  do  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  former  President.  It  was 
appropriate  that  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  one  of  his  closest  life-long  friends,  with 
whom  for  fifty  years  he  had  been  associated  in  foreign  missionary  concerns, 
should  make  an  address  on  that  occasion  on  “Dr.  Stevenson  as  a Presbyterian 
Churchman.”  It  was  equally  fitting  that  the  subject  “Dr.  Stevenson  as  an  Ecu- 
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menical  Churchman”  should  be  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  a 
distinguished  representative  of  the  great  Episcopal  communion,  with  which 
Dr.  Stevenson  had  long  sought  closer  and  more  friendly  relations.  These  two 
addresses,  together  with  the  special  memorial  minutes  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Seminary,  are  published  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 

The  sympathy  of  our  whole  Seminary  family — Trustees,  Faculty,  students,  and 
Alumni — goes  out  to  those  whom  Dr.  Stevenson  has  left  behind  him,  very  espe- 
cially to  his  beloved  life  partner,  who  has  been  a gracious  “Mother  in  Israel”  to 
many  generations  of  Seminary  students.  And,  while  men  come  and  go,  may  God 
make  this  place  of  memories  and  dreams  like  the  Holy  City  itself,  a “praise  in  the 
earth,”  a nursery  of  prophetic  souls. 


John  A.  Mackay 
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DR.  STEVENSON  AS  A PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHMAN* 

ROBERT  E.  SPEER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


WE  are  met  here  today  bound  together 
in  the  unity  of  a great  sorrow,  a 
great  joy,  and  a great  love.  As  regards  our 
dear  friend  who  has  reached  home,  our 
sorrow  is  swallowed  up  in  the  joy  that  he 
is  now  in  the  presence  of  the  Saviour 
whom  he  so  devotedly  served,  and  in  the 
confidence  of  his  participation  now  in 
those  vast  ministries  of  the  Saints  in  Light, 
which,  we  must  believe,  permit  him  to  be 
here  in  the  inspiration  of  his  presence  with 
us  today.  As  for  ourselves,  nothing  can 
swallow  up  our  sorrow,  but  it  is  made  the 
more  tender  by  the  precious  memories  of 
his  life  and  character  that  come  thronging 
in  upon  our  minds  and  hearts.  It  is  of  these 
in  the  sphere  of  our  own  immediate  com- 
munion that  I have  the  privilege  of  speak- 
ing for  a little  while  in  this  our  gathering 
of  love. 

I have  known  Dr.  Stevenson  for  nearly 
half  a century  in  the  intimacy  of  the  closest 
possible  human  friendship,  and  it  is  one’s 
joy,  in  looking  back  over  these  years,  to 
say  that  not  one  single  shadow  falls  any- 
where on  this  friendship  and  that  one  can 
speak  without  restriction  or  any  limitation 
of  perfect  confidence  and  justified  trust. 

He  was  born,  as  we  know,  on  the  first 
of  March,  1866,  in  the  village  of  Ligonier, 
in  Westmoreland  County,  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  of  the  best  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian  ancestry.  His  father  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  this  small  country 
community.  He  was  next  to  the  youngest 
son  of  a large  family,  the  pride  of  the 
family  and  his  mother’s  joy.  We  used  to 
tease  him  by  recalling  the  alleged  remark 

*Address  delivered  in  Miller  Chapel  on  Decem- 
ber 5. 


of  his  mother  that  “Rossie  was  the  bossy 
of  the  posse,”  which  was  only  one  way  of 
expressing  her  affection- for  him  and  his 
qualities  of  headship.  Neither  then  nor  in 
later  years  was  there  anything  of  the  boss 
in  his  fraternal  leadership. 

He  went,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College  and,  after  a 
career  of  highest  honor,  was  graduated  in 
1886  at  the  age  of  20,  and  went  immedi- 
ately to  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
That  was  the  yeg.r  of  the  origin  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  and  that  in- 
terest spread  as  a prairie  fire  through  the 
colleges  and  universities  and  seminaries  of 
our  land.  There  was  no  institution  in  which 
that  fire  burned  more  brightly  than  in  Mc- 
Cormick Seminary.  There  were  41  mem- 
bers of  Dr.  Stevenson’s  class  and  a large 
number  of  these  volunteered  for  service  in 
the  foreign  field:  Dr.  Stevenson;  Dr. 
Charles  Bradt,  who  was  a flame  of  zeal 
in  the  Church  at  home;  George  Fulton, 
who  went  to  Japan  ; John  Fitch,  who  went 
to  China ; Samuel  Lapsley,  who  went  to 
Africa,  and  a company  of  others  who  en- 
tered the  home  and  foreign  fields  and  deep- 
ened the  missionary  devotion  of  our 
Church.  Samuel  Moffett  of  Korea  was  in 
the  class  ahead  of  him. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  graduated  from  Mc- 
Cormick in  1889  and  spent  the  following 
year  in  Berlin  carrying  on  graduate  studies 
in  Church  History  and  New  Testament, 
and  returned  from  Berlin  to  be  ordained 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  in  1890. 
He  settled  for  his  first  pastorate  in  the 
Church  of  Sedalia,  Missouri.  He  spent 
four  years  in  a rich  and  fruitful  pastorate 
there,  developing  in  those  early  years  the 
gifts  and  qualities  which  were  to  be  used 
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so  richly  in  the  service  of  the  Church  in 
the  years  that  were  to  follow.  A few  days 
ago  I met  in  Roanoke  one  of  his  old  stu- 
dents, the  Reverend  Spencer  Edmunds, 
whose  settlement  he  had  himself  secured 
in  the  church  of  Sedalia  on  Mr.  Edmunds’ 
graduation  from  Princeton,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  memory  of  Dr.  Stevenson  in  the 
fresh  youth  of  his  ministry  had  still  lin- 
gered in  Sedalia  after  a generation  vivid 
and  beloved.  Dr.  Cleland  McAfee  was 
then  a member  of  the  Synod  of  Missouri, 
and  he  writes:  “We  used  to  meet  every 
year  at  the  Synod  meetings,  which  were  of 
the  mass  type  and  not  delegated.  I some- 
times played  his  accompaniments  for  him, 
for  he  almost  always  had  to  sing  at  some 
place  in  the  meeting.  He  had  a fine  tenor 
voice,  which  was  much  needed  in  the  gen- 
eral volume  of  ministerial  music.  Several 
people  have  spoken  of  seeing  the  two  of 
us,  both  with  straw-colored  hair,  mine 
redder  than  his,  sitting  near  the  front  of 
the  meeting  ready  for  anything  that  came 
along  in  the  way  of  music  or  other  help. 
He  was  a good  Presbyter ; certainly  he  was 
a good  Synoder.  He  came  to  the  Synod 
with  a high  recommendation  from  Herrick 
Johnson  and  others,  and  his  eastern  birth 
and  experience  stood  him  in  good  stead.” 
He  came  away  after  four  years’  pastor- 
ate in  Sedalia  to  accept  a position  in  Mc- 
Cormick Seminary,  first  as  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor and  later  as  full  Professor  of 
Church  History,  from  1894  to  1902.  I have 
a letter  from  Professor  Zenos  with  re- 
gard to  the  service  Dr.  Stevenson  rendered 
written  with  characteristic  insight  and  ap- 
preciation. Dr.  Zenos  bears  witness  that 
Dr.  Stevenson  lifted  the  instruction  of  his 
department  in  McCormick  Seminary  to  a 
level  unsurpassed  by  any  other  Seminary 
in  that  western  section  of  our  land.  He  re- 
garded himself  as  settled  for  life  in  the 
work  he  was  now  doing.  Dr.  Herrick  John- 
son said  that  he  must  never  allow  himself 
to  be  turned  away  to  the  local  pastorate  and 


resisted  his  consideration  of  calls  to  vari- 
ous churches  in  the  West.  But  when  the 
call  came  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church  in 
New  York  City,  in  1902,  and  Dr.  Steven- 
son regarded  it  his  first  duty  to  accept, 
Dr.  Johnson  concurred.  He  went  to  New 
York,  accordingly,  and  spent  seven  years 
in  glorious  service  in  what  was  thought 
then  to  be  the  premier  church  of  our  de- 
nomination and  one  of  the  greatest 
churches  of  our  country.  I want  to  read 
from  the  action  of  the  Session  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church  when  the  call  came  to  him 
to  the  Brown  Memorial  Church  in  Balti- 
more. This  is  the  judgment  of  the  Session 
expressing  the  mind  of  the  congregation. 
“We  desire  to  record  the  following  ear- 
nest, though  inadequate,  appreciation  of 
our  dear  pastor’s  ministry  amongst  us. 

“In  the  preaching  of  the  Word  he  has 
faithfully  and  clearly  opened  the  Scrip- 
tures to  our  minds  and  hearts,  giving  to 
many  a new  vision  of  duty  and  privilege. 
He  has  been  vigilant  for  our  souls,  sym- 
pathised with  our  limitations,  urged  us  to 
a more  consecrated  use  of  our  talents  as 
God’s  stewards.  He  has  not  spared  himself. 
Though  called  upon  by  the  Church  at  large, 
by  the  Presbytery  and  by  loyal  Christian 
organizations  for  service  on  Boards  and 
Committees,  he  has  cheerfully  and  effi- 
ciently at  the  same  time,  discharged  the 
many  and  exacting  duties  and  offices  of  his 
pastorate. 

“He  has  endeared  himself  to  us  and  to 
our  children  in  our  homes,  and  in  our 
Church  activities,  by  his  lovable  personal 
qualities.  He  has  been  sweet,  gentle,  sym- 
pathetic and  tender,  while  unswerving  in 
his  devotion  to  his  ideals  and  in  his  appeals 
to  us  to  higher  Christian  living. 

“We  record  also  our  love  and  affection 
for  his  dear  wife,  whose  helpful  service 
and  sympathetic  counsel  in  our  church 
societies  and  in  every  good  effort  has  been 
so  constant  an  inspiration  to  the  women 
of  the  church.  At  their  request  we  join 
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in  facilitating  their  removal  but  with  sin- 
cere sorrow  and  extreme  reluctance.  We 
ask  God’s  blessing  upon  and  guidance  for 
them  both  in  their  new  home. 

“We  record,  as  due  to  Dr.  Stevenson’s 
courage,  zeal  and  fidelity,  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  church  since  he  came 
among  us.  In  communicant  strength,  in  the 
amounts  of  our  giving  to  the  Lord,  in  the 
enlarged  vision  of  our  duty  to  God’s  work 
of  Missions  at  home  and  abroad,  in  an 
increased  appreciation  of  our  obligation 
to  the  community  by  reason  of  our  location 
and  strength,  we  testify,  not  that  we  have 
done  what  we  should,  but  that  what  we 
have  done  is  due  under  God’s  blessing  to 
his  inspiring  courage,  energy,  and  wise 
leadership. 

“We  commend  him  and  his  dear  ones 
to  the  church  and  its  families  at  Baltimore 
as  worthy  of  their  love  and  confidence,  and 
as  sure  to  inspire  them  to  greater  and  more 
efficient  service  in  the  work  of  our  Lord 
and  Master,  Jesus  the  Christ.” 

And  I think  I may  add  to  this  in  the 
intimacy  and  familiarity  of  our  company 
here  today  the  testimony  borne  to  him  by 
our  friend  Dr.  George  Trull.  He  was  for 
some  time  Dr.  Stevenson’s  assistant  and 
almost  as  close  to  him  as  a son  could  be  to 
a father.  He  writes : 

“Recalling  Dr.  Stevenson’s  pastorate  in 
Fifth  Avenue  Church,  New  York,  his 
emphasis  was  constantly  upon  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  work  and  upon  the  exaltation 
of  Christ.  His  preaching  was  expository 
and  helpful.  He  was  a man  of  much 
prayer,  an  indefatigable  worker,  faithful 
pastor,  unselfish,  tactful,  friendly,  gener- 
ous,— a grand  man  to  work  with. 

“He  loved  to  sing,  and  often  in  public 
worship  his  clear  tenor  voice  could  be 
heard  distinctly.  One  of  his  favorite 
hymns  was 

Angel  voices  ever  singing 
Round  Thy  throne  of  light. 


“He  was  interested  in  all  of  the  organi- 
zations of  the  church  and  promoted  them. 
In  the  Sunday  School  he  heartily  backed 
up  all  that  was  attempted  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  the  curriculum  and  the  teach- 
ing methods.  He  encouraged  the  pioneer 
work  which  it  did  along  the  line  of  mis- 
sionary education. 

“He  promoted  the  benevolence  giving 
of  his  congregation.  Through  his  efforts 
large  gifts  were  received  for  the  local 
church’s  missions  or  branches  in  New 
York  City,  for  the  Home  Board  and  for 
Foreign  Missions.  A detained  Student 
Volunteer,  he  was  distinctively  a mission- 
ary pastor.  He  encouraged  his  assistant, 
Rev.  Ernest  F.  Hall,  to  go  to  Korea  and 
secured  the  support  from  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  He  prayed  and  planned 
that  the  church  might  have  its  own  Parish 
Abroad.  With  the  Foreign  Board’s  co- 
operation, this  was  established  at  Shun- 
tefu,  China.  He  raised  thousands  of  dol- 
lars  to  staff  the  station  and  to  equip  it  with 
the  necessary  buildings,  securing  generous 
memorial  gifts  from  individuals  and  fami- 
lies in  the  congregation.  He  enlisted  the 
continued  support  of  this  work  throughout 
his  pastorate  and  kept  the  church  in  vital 
touch  with  the  missionaries. 

“One  of  my  fondest  recollections  is  of 
the  Stevenson  home.  It  was  much  more 
than  the  ordinary  manse.  It  was  outstand- 
ing in  its  influence.  Anyone  entering  it 
received  a spiritual  uplift.  It  was  a veri- 
table Bethel,  where  consecration,  radiant 
Christianity,  cordiality,  gracious  hospital- 
ity and  culture  were  all  beautifully  blend- 
ed under  the  winsome  personalities  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson.  It  was  natural  that 
in  such  an  atmosphere  two  of  the  three 
sons  should  receive  their  inspiration  for 
foreign  mission  service.” 

Those  who  knew  the  Church  and  the 
city  in  those  days  realize  what  a miracle 
of  faithfulness  his  ministry  of  those  years 
was. 
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In  1909  he  was  called  to  Brown  Memo- 
rial Church,  to  what  some  would  regard 
as  a place  of  less  prominence  and  responsi- 
bility. He  felt  it  was  God’s  assigned  field 
for  him  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go.  And 
there  are  many  of  us  here  this  afternoon 
who  could  bear  witness  to  the  ministry  he 
wrought  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Fin- 
ney will  pardon  my  reading  from  his  beau- 
tiful letter: 

“I  find  it  very  difficult  to  put  in  words 
just  how  devoted  the  Brown  Memorial 
people  were  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson. 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  spiritual 
minded  men  I have  ever  known,  conse- 
crated, and  devoted  to  his  work  in  Brown 
Memorial  and  to  all  phases  of  it.  In  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  home  he  was  untiring 
in  his  efforts  to  be  of  service  to  anyone  in 
need,  and  his  ministrations  were  much 
appreciated  by  all.  As  a preacher  he  was 
acceptable  to  both  the  educated  and  more 
intelligent,  and  to  the  average  man  whom 
he  always  had  in  mind  and  by  whom  he 
made  himself  understood.  His  kindly,  ge- 
nial nature  was  one  of  his  understanding 
characteristics ; he  was  very  human,  under- 
standing, and  was  helpful  in  the  sickroom 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  for  he  was  always 
welcome,  and  his  presence  brought  hope 
and  comfort. 

“The  cooperation  between  him  and  the 
officers  of  the  Church  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  perfect.  There  never  was  heard 
the  slightest  criticism  of  him  or  any  of  his 
actions  while  here  in  Baltimore.  No  min- 
ister was  more  beloved  than  he,  and  his 
departure  from  Baltimore  was  deeply 
mourned,  and  was  only  mitigated  by  the 
fact  of  his  going  from  here  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Princeton. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  beneficent  character  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  him  in  Baltimore,  not  only  in 
Brown  Memorial  Church,  but  throughout 
the  city  at  large.” 


This  service  ended  Dr.  Stevenson’s  min- 
istry in  the  local  pastorate,  but  did  not 
end  his  pastoral  service.  He  was  always 
a pastor  in  temper  and  character.  In  one 
of  his  Fifth  Avenue  sermons  he  told  the 
story  of  the  Chinese  potter,  Pousa,  who 
was  commissioned  once  to  make  a piece  of 
porcelain  for  the  emperor  which  should 
never  be  surpassed.  Dissatisfied  with  his 
effort,  at  last,  in  despair,  he  flung  himself 
into  the  furnace.  The  contribution  of  his 
own  life  contributed  just  the  chemical  ele- 
ments necessary  to  turn  out  the  most 
superb  piece  of  porcelain  in  history.  Just 
so,  though  it  was  far  from  Dr.  Stevenson’s 
mind  when  he  told  the  story  that  it  would 
ever  be  applied  to  him,  just  so  he  threw  his 
life  into  all  the  tasks  that  were  assigned 
him  of  God  to  do. 

In  1914  Dr.  Stevenson  was  called  from 
the  pastorate  in  Baltimore  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Seminary  here  to  succeed 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton.  He  was  not  an 
alumnus  of  this  Seminary,  but  there  was 
not  a graduate  of  the  Seminary  who  en- 
tered more  fully  into  the  authentic  tradi- 
tion of  this  institution.  He  saturated  him- 
self in  the  writings  of  Samuel  Miller,  the 
Alexanders,  and  the  Hodges,  and  belonged 
to  the  true  succession  of  “the  gentlemen 
of  Princeton”  as  they  were  once  scornfully 
termed.  Some  1988  students  were  matricu- 
lated here  during  his  presidency  and  all 
over  the  world  today  there  are  men  in  the 
Church  at  home  and  in  the  mission  field 
abroad  who  bear  the  impress  of  his  nobility 
of  character. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  have 
placed  on  record  their  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Stevenson  in  the  resolution  which  they 
adopted  at  their  last  meeting: 

“As  the  Trustees  review  today,  at  this 
first  meeting  since  his  death,  the  years  of 
Dr.  Stevenson’s  connection  with  the  Semi- 
nary, they  desire  to  record  their  gratitude 
first,  for  his  character  and  spirit,  second, 
for  his  service  to  the  Seminary,  and  third 
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for  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  world 
evangelization  and  Christian  fellowship 
and  unity. 

“We  thank  God  for  his  fidelity  to  truth 
and  to  duty,  for  his  loyalty  and  steadfast- 
ness, for  his  tenacious  adherence  to  the 
historic  principles  and  authentic  tradition 
of  the  Seminary,  for  his  good  cheer  and 
geniality  of  spirit,  for  his  affection  in 
friendship,  for  his  embodiment  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  love.  We  shall  ever  cherish 
the  dear  memory  of  a righteous  man  who 
loved  God  and  truth  above  all  things. 

“We  thank  God  for  Dr.  Stevenson’s  de- 
voted and  conscientious  administration  of 
his  duties  as  President  of  the  Seminary, 
for  his  fatherly  and  affectionate  interest 
in  the  students,  for  his  zeal  to  enlarge  the 
Seminary’s  resources  and  facilities,  illus- 
trated in  the  beautiful  restoration  of  Mil- 
ler Chapel,  the  provision  of  Payne  Hall 
for  missionaries,  and  his  still  unfulfilled 
effort  for  a central  social  and  dining  hall, 
for  his  ideals  of  scholarship  and  the  main- 
tenance of  our  historic  standards  of  con- 
viction and  instruction,  for  his  representa- 
tion of  the  Seminary  before  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Church,  for  his  efforts 
and  prayers  to  the  end  that  the  torch 
lighted  in  this  institution  127  years  ago, 
and  upheld  by  faithful  hands  throughout 
the  generations  might  be  borne  forward 
undimmed  into  the  generations  to  come. 

“We  thank  God  for  the  far-reaching 
ministry  which  God  gave  to  Dr.  Steven- 
son beyond  and  through  his  immediate 
duty  here,  for  his  evangelistic  service  in 
the  World  War,  for  his  leadership  of  the 
Department  of  Church  Cooperation  and 
Union  of  our  General  Assembly  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Department,  and  for 
the  ever  widening  influence  of  his  spirit 
and  his  counsels  in  the  world  movement 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  in  the  associations  and  organiza- 
tions which  have  culminated  in  the  World 
Christian  Council.  No  one  has  contributed 


more  than  he  to  these  larger  developments 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  unity. 

“For  these  ministries  and  for  all  that  he 
was  and  wrought,  we  give  thanks  to  God, 
and  we  would  take  up  from  his  memory 
a new  devotion  to  the  causes  which  he 
served,  and  especially  to  the  work  of  this 
Seminary  into  which  for  all  time  has  now 
been  woven  the  influence  of  his  life  and 
spirit.” 

The  opening  years  of  his  work  in  the 
Seminary  were  interrupted  by  the  World 
War  and  our  American  participation  in  it. 
He  left  the  Seminary  and,  for  some 
months  served  in  France  under  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  returned 
then  to  go  on  with  his  work  until  he  retired 
in  1936. 

There  were  three  great  services  which 
Dr.  Stevenson  rendered  in  our  own  com- 
munion for  which  we  thank  God.  One  was 
his  service  in  this  institution  recognized 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Trustees.  There 
will  be  few  of  us  in  this  room  who  will 
not  bear  testimony  as  to  what  Dr.  Steven- 
son has  been  and  done  in  the  years  of  his 
presidency.  Second  was  his  larger  work 
in  the  general  activities  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1915,  the  year  of  the  beginning  of 
his  active  work  in  the  Seminary.  He 
served  on  15  or  20  standing  and  perma- 
nent committees  of  our  General  Assembly. 
For  seven  years  he  was  Vice-President  of 
our  College  Board.  In  1902  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  served  until  his  death.  No  one  ever 
served  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  with 
more  wisdom  and  fidelity  than  he.  He  was 
a “detained  volunteer”  and  he  and  Dr. 
Mott  in  reality  constituted  for  years  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement.  He  gave  two  sons  out 
of  his  own  home  to  the  foreign  mission 
field.  No  cause  was  nearer  to  his  heart,  nor 
in  the  presentation  of  any  cause  was  he 
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given  a voice  of  more  persuasion.  Thirdly, 
Dr.  Stevenson’s  greatest  work  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Church,  outside  the  Seminary, 
was  his  leadership  in  the  Department  of 
Church  Cooperation  and  Union.  There  had 
been  a committee  in  charge  of  these  rela- 
tionships in  earlier  years  of  which  he  was 
a member,  and  when  the  new  department 
was  organized  in  1923,  Dr.  Stevenson  be- 
came Chairman  and  was  Chairman  until 
his  death.  I watched  him  all  the  years  of 
his  leadership  in  this  Department.  I have 
seen  him  in  difficult  situation  after  difficult 
situation,  but  never  once  failing  to  repre- 
1 sent  the  true  temper  and  spirit  of  our  own 
Church  and  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  world.  He  led  our  negotiations  with 
the  Methodist  brethren  in  1928,  negotia- 
tions which  promised  a great  deal  for  a 
while  and  then  were  held  in  abeyance  by 
the  movement  of  our  Methodist  friends 
for  a great  organic  Methodist  union.  For 
years  he  represented  our  Church  in  the 
Federal  Council.  In  all  our  negotiations 
with  our  sister  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Churches,  in  our  joint  conferences,  I never 
once  saw  him  presiding  as  chairman.  In- 
variably he  would  suggest  someone  repre- 
senting one  of  the  smaller  denominations. 
He  led  us  through  the  negotiations  with 
the  representatives  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  which  we  hoped  would  cul- 
minate in  our  organic  union.  I have  at- 
tended between  30  and  40  General  Assem- 
blies of  our  Church  and  heard  many  ad- 
dresses, but  Dr.  Stevenson’s  presentation 
in  Columbus  in  1934  of  the  proposed  plan 
of  union  between  our  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  was  the 
most  effective  and  satisfactory  statement 
of  the  sort  I ever  heard.  Speaking  with 
superb  under-statement  and  with  the  no- 
blest spirit  and  with  the  greatest  self- 
restraint,  his  masterly  Christian  presenta- 
tion carried  all  the  Assembly  with  it.  It 
was  quite  obvious  that  Dr.  Stevenson  was 
representing  the  practically  unanimous 


mind  of  our  whole  communion.  There 
were  difficulties  among  the  United  Presby- 
terian brethren  which  postponed  for  the 
time  being  our  hopes  of  union,  but  his 
patience  and  faith  never  failed.  Of  his 
general  service  in  the  cause  of  ecumenical 
Christian  unity,  our  friend  Dr.  Robbins 
is  to  speak. 

I will  say  only  a few  words  in  closing 
regarding  the  essential  qualities  of  his 
character.  Unless  you  should  think  the 
love,  and  it  is  great  love,  which  lies  be- 
hind what  I am  trying  to  say,  should  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  truth,  let  me 
read  some  words  from  letters  which  have 
come:  “He  was  so  gracious  and  helpful,” 
writes  Dr.  Raven.  Bishop  Perry  spoke  of 
“his  discerning  and  sympathetic  spirit” ; 
Mr.  Tompkins  of  “his  triumphant  faith  in 
the  communion  of  saints” ; Dr.  Evans,  in 
behalf  of  Chi  Alpha,  of  “his  wisdom,  his 
loving  friendly  nature,  his  tolerance  and 
courage  of  spirit,  his  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, his  rare  ability  in  promoting  the  unity 
and  effective  power  of  the  Church” ; the 
Rev.  Irving  Harris  of  “his  amazing  inter- 
est in  younger  people  needing  his  help  and 
advice  and  his  instant,  self-effacing  readi- 
ness in  putting  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
all  who  came  to  him.” 

Old  students  write  of  him : “I  remem- 
ber his  spirit  of  humility,  tolerance,  on- 
ward look  and  triumphant  faith” ; “I  love 
him  as  a son  might” ; “I  shall  always  carry 
with  me  in  my  ministry  the  indelible  influ- 
ence of  a great  soul” ; “He  entered  into 
the  plans  and  problems  of  each  one  under 
his  spiritual  care — not  as  a teacher  and 
administrator  only — but  as  an  understand- 
ing and  sympathetic  friend” ; “He  is  one 
of  the  few  of  whom  I had  heard  whom  it 
was  no  disillusionment  to  meet.  Scarcely 
ever  do  I prepare  a sermon  that  I do  not 
think  of  something  he  said.  Much  of  my 
interest  in  foreign  missions  derives  from 
the  contagion  of  his  point  of  view.  He  was 
a man  and  that  he  consecrated  all  that  he 
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had  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  made 
the  ministry  more  worthwhile.  I feel  more 
of  a touch  with  the  old  Valiants  like  Dr. 
Alexander  and  the  first  Hodge  and  John 
Witherspoon,  more  of  a personal  feeling 
for  them  now  that  they  and  he  have  come 
into  the  same  peerage.” 

To  these  expressions  may  be  added 
words  from  some  of  those  associated  with 
Dr.  Stevenson  in  his  wider  relations.  From 
Dr.  Adolf  Keller : “In  our  ecumenical 
circles  he  was  a member  whose  voice  had 
weight  and  whose  heart  was  felt  even  in 
the  midst  of  theoretical  discussions”  ; from 
Deane  Edwards,  “We  have  lost  a great 
man,  stalwart  in  body,  spirit  and  leader- 
ship. He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  all  those 
areas  of  the  Church’s  life  where  he  ren- 
dered such  notable  service.  We  shall  miss 
him  especially  in  the  ranks  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement  where  for  so  long  he  has 
been  in  the  front  line.  He  was  an  able  and 
earnest  Christian  leader  speaking  impres- 
sively for  the  Church  and  the  Gospel  which 
he  loved” ; from  G.  F.  Barbour,  “His  was 
a truly  noble  life  and  his  work  for  Chris- 
tianity will  go  on  and  bear  fruit.  But  more 
than  what  he  did  I shall  treasure  the  mem- 
ory of  his  Christlike  character”  ; from  Pro- 
fessor Edwin  G.  Conklin,  “He  was  always 
so  generous,  so  sincere,  so  loyal  that  his 
memory  will  always  be  a blessed  posses- 
sion”; from  S.  R.  Shoemaker,  “It  was  not 
his  great  public  work  in  the  Church  and 
the  churches  that  I shall  remember  most 
— though  it  was  great — but  the  serenity 
of  his  spirit,  the  fire  beneath  that  serenity, 
his  deep  earnestness  and  his  overflowing 
good  humor” ; from  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  “As  a real  friend,  I feel  his  loss 
most  deeply.  He  was  a veteran  of  the 
Unity  Movement  whose  service  to  it  by 
his  devotion,  his  kindliness  and  his  wisdom 
was  of  incalculable  value.” 

I must  add,  out  of  many,  one  other  trib- 
ute from  a warm  friend  of  my  own  to 
whom  I once  introduced  Dr.  Stevenson 


and  who  came  to  feel  toward  him  a deep 
and  reverent  affection,  Sydney  Hutchins, 
the  police  officer  who  controls  traffic  at  the 
junction  of  Broadway  and  Twenty-third 
Street : “Though  busy  and  in  demand  he 
would  make  his  way  through  the  traffic 
and  stop  and  shake  hands  with  me.  His 
kind  face  and  word  of  sympathy — it  was 
like  a father.  The  good  he  has  done  will 
live  on.  What  an  example  and  heritage  for 
his  sons.  He  has  left  impressions  I shall 
not  forget.” 

It  is  hard  to  stop  in  this  tribute  to  one 
whom  I have  known  so  long  and  so  well 
and  so  deeply  loved,  but  I will  refer  in 
closing  simply  to  five  of  his  character- 
istics. First  was  his  love  and  knowledge 
of  the  Bible.  I doubt  whether  we  have  had 
more  than  a half  dozen  men  in  positions 
of  Christian  leadership  in  our  country  dur- 
ing this  generation  whose  mind  and  heart 
and  character  were  so  saturated  with  the 
Bible  or  whose  memory  was  so  richly 
stored  with  it  as  Dr.  Stevenson’s.  On  ap- 
propriate occasions  he  would  make  ad- 
dresses composed  only  of  Scripture  pas- 
sages woven  together  with  amazing  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  skill.  And  the  solidity 
and  balance  and  justice  and  integrity  both 
of  his  judgments  and  of  his  character  were 
due  to  the  strength  and  light  of  the  Bible 
penetrating  his  life.  Second,  there  was  his 
love  of  music,  of  the  great  hymns  of  the 
Church.  He  had  a strong,  rich  voice  and 
he  loved  to  sing  and  he  stood  for  the  noble 
tunes.  Such  an  influence  was  of  immea- 
surable value  in  setting  ideals  for  students 
for  the  ministry.  Third,  was  his  love  of 
children.  He  knew  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  friends  and  would  inquire 
after  them  and  it  was  a joy  to  see  him 
with  little  children  who  recognized  their 
friend  in  him.  Among  the  letters  which 
have  come  is  one  from  my  friend,  Dr. 
Arthur  Boand  of  San  Antonio : “I  shall 
never  forget  the  evening  thirteen  years 
ago  this  fall  when  we  returned  to  Prince- 
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ton  from  a day  of  apartment  hunting  in 
New  York  and  found  Dr.  Stevenson  walk- 
ing the  floor  with  our  little  baby  daugh- 
ter.” Fourth  was  his  ideal  and  love  of 
home.  Students  saw  in  his  own  home  what 
a Christian  home  should  be  and  he  used  it 
with  unlimited  Christian  unselfishness  as 
an  instrument  of  pastoral  ministry  in  the 
life  of  the  Seminary.  In  their  home  he  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson  unconsciously  demon- 
strated what  a Christian  home  could  do. 
And  fifthly,  there  was  his  missionary 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  love  that  thought  of 
others,  not  of  self,  and  that  spirit  was 
spent  to  the  one  great  end  of  making 
Christ  known  to  the  world. 

But  the  last  word  must  be  of  his  love  of 
Christ  and  of  his  fearless  and  unflinching 
loyalty  to  truth.  These  were  his  two  great 


II 

qualities,  his  loving-kindness  and  his  stead- 
fast fortitude.  There  was  no  lack  of  his 
compliance  with  the  central  admonitions 
of  the  Gospel : “Little  children,  love  one 
another,”  “Be  ye  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another,”  and  also  with  Paul’s  great 
words  : “Be ye  steadfast,  unmovable.”  Ross 
Stevenson  was  never  open  to  the  “Woe” 
of  Ecclesiasticus — “Woe  to  the  man  who 
has  lost  patience,”  “patience”  being  the  old 
translation  of  “steadfastness.”  And  no  man 
here  today  could  more  faithfully  embody 
than  he  the  firm  courage  and  fidelity  of 
Seneca’s  pilot : “O  Neptune,  you  may  sink 
me  or  you  may  save  me,  but  I will  hold  my 
rudder  true.”  So  he  held  on  his  way 
through  calm  and  storm  and  has  come  at 
last  to  his  desired  haven.  For  what  he  was 
and  did  now  thank  we  all  our  God. 


AN  APOSTLE  OF  UNITY* 

REV.  HOWARD  CHANDLER  ROBBINS,  D.D. 


THE  Trustees  of  Princeton  Seminary 
have  graciously  invited  me  to  repre- 
sent organizations  other  than  Presbyterian 
in  which  Dr.  Stevenson  was  interested,  and 
to  speak  regarding  his  activities  as  an  Ecu- 
menical Churchman.  It  was  suggested  that 
in  this  address  all  the  other  organizations 
should  be  represented.  That  would  be  de- 
sirable if  they  were  not  so  many.  The  list 
of  the  mere  names  of  them  is  longer  than 
Homer’s  catalogue  of  ships,  which  is  gen- 
erally skipped  in  Freshman  Greek.  Per- 
haps it  will  serve  the  purpose  if  from  this 
long  list  we  select  the  organizations  in 
which  Dr.  Stevenson’s  personality  and 
work  came  to  be  most  widely  known  and 
warmly  appreciated  by  his  colleagues  in 
other  Churches.  These  are  the  Faith  and 
Order  and  the  Life  and  Work  Movements, 

* Address  delivered  in  Miller  Chapel  on 
December  5. 


and  the  Department  of  Church  Coopera- 
tion and  Union. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  active  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  Movement  even  before  its  first 
World  Conference  in  Lausanne  in  1927. 
He  was  a delegate  to  that  Conference,  and 
a vice-chairman  of  its  Continuation  Com- 
mittee, and  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Brent  he  became  the  chairman  of  its  Busi- 
ness Committee.  He  was  a vice-president 
of  its  Second  World  Conference  which 
met  in  Edinburgh  in  1937,  and  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  American  Section  of 
its  Continuation  Committee. 

The  first  business  of  the  Lausanne  Con- 
ference was  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner,  the  man  to 
whom,  together  with  Bishop  Brent,  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement  was  most 
largely  indebted  for  its  inception.  Dr. 
Stevenson  made  this  memorial  address  in 
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terms  which  were  an  unconscious  revela- 
tion of  his  own  personality.  He  spoke  of 
reunion  as  having  been  “focussed  from 
time  to  time  in  certain  persons  who,  in 
their  day  and  generation,  became  embodi- 
ments of  its  spirit.”  That  is  as  true  of  Ross 
Stevenson  as  it  was  of  Robert  Gardiner. 
He  characterized  his  former  colleague  as 
“one  of  those  rare  souls  who  are  able  to 
see  that  the  unity  of  Christendom  always 
outstrips  its  divisions.”  Ross  Stevenson 
was  himself  one  of  those  rare  souls.  And 
when  he  described  Gardiner’s  catholicity 
as  “not  a theory,  but  a character,”  the  de- 
scription was  equally  true  of  his  own. 

For  some  years  Dr.  Stevenson  was  also 
vice-chairman  of  the  American  Section  of 
the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life 
and  Work,  and  in  the  summer  of  1937  he 
was  present  officially  at  both  the  ecumeni- 
cal conferences  which  made  that  year  no- 
table. At  the  Oxford  Conference  he  was 
a member  of  Section  II,  where  the  subject 
was  Church  and  State.  The  discussions 
took  on  a character  of  grimness  and  ur- 
gency from  contemporary  political  events. 
Possibly  it  was  his  recollection  of  this 
which  later  led  him  to  describe  the  Oxford 
Conference  as  a “tournament  of  scholars.” 
“Inevitably  so,”  he  added,  “for  how  is  it 
possible  to  consider  the  totalitarian  state 
except  as  a challenge  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  man?”  A challenge  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  man : there  spoke  the 
Princeton  theologian.  In  those  restrained 
and  measured  words  one  heard  a sentence 
of  doom  pronounced  upon  political  sys- 
tems which,  irrespective  of  temporary  de- 
velopments, are  doomed  to  perish  because 
they  are  in  contravention  of  the  will  of 
God. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Second  World  Con- 
ference on  Faith  and  Order  began  with  an 
impressive  opening  service  in  the  High 
Kirk  of  St.  Giles.  Here  again,  as  previ- 
ously at  Lausanne,  the  voice  of  Ross 
Stevenson  was  among  the  first  heard.  At 


that  service  he  read  the  Lausanne  Message, 
which  was  the  keynote  of  the  Conference, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Report  entitled  “The 
Church’s  Message  to  the  World,  the 
Gospel.” 

During  the  Edinburgh  Conference  Dr. 
Stevenson  served  as  a member  of  Section 
III,  the  subject  of  which  was  Ministry  and 
Sacraments.  This  was  the  most  difficult 
and  controversial  of  the  subjects  under 
consideration,  and  the  one  where  an  irenic 
temper  and  an  ecumenical  mind  were  most 
greatly  needed.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
at  one  time  the  Presbyterians  in  this  sec- 
tion were  so  sorely  tried  by  the  number 
of  the  exceptions  taken  by  representatives 
of  the  Anglican  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
Churches  that  they  threatened  to  register 
their  own  exceptions  by  including  in  the 
Report  the  entire  relevant  portion  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Out- 
siders may  be  permitted  to  speculate  as  to 
the  part  taken  by  Dr.  Stevenson  and  Dr. 
Mudge  in  restraining  the  ardor  of  some  of 
their  Scottish  colleagues! 

The  most  conspicuous  service  rendered 
by  Dr.  Stevenson  at  this  Conference  was 
rendered  by  him  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  pro- 
posal for  a World  Council  of  Churches. 
The  Committee  was  very  large  and  was 
widely  representative  of  different  opinions. 
It  included  in  its  membership  a number  of 
persons  who  had  doubts  of  the  desirability 
of  the  proposed  plan,  doubts  which  at  one 
time  Ross  Stevenson  himself  appears  to 
have  shared.  The  Committee  sat  under  his 
chairmanship  for  lengthy  meetings  in 
which  the  plan  was  discussed  from  every 
viewpoint;  its  own  Drafting  Committee 
produced  a Report  based  on  agreements 
reached  through  long  discussion ; this  Re- 
port was  then  brought  before  the  entire 
Edinburgh  Conference  at  a special  ses- 
sion, and  was  adopted  by  the  Conference 
with  only  one  dissentient  vote.  Many  feel 
that  Ross  Stevenson’s  own  open-minded- 
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ness  and  wise  and  patient  leadership  were 
factors  of  major  importance  in  arriving  at 
this  happy  result. 

Princeton  has  good  reason  for  remem- 
bering the  association  of  Dr.  Stevenson 
with  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Four  years  ago,  while  he  was  still  Presi- 
dent of  the  Theological  Seminary,  a meet- 
ing was  held  at  his  home  here  in  connec- 
tion with  the  visit  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  to  this  country.  At  this  meeting  a 
suggestion  was  made  which  contained  the 
germinal  idea  from  which  the  World 
Council  developed.  Dr.  Stevenson  had 
brought  together  in  his  home  in  Princeton 
representatives  of  the  great  ecumenical 
movements,  and  during  their  informal 
conference  and  discussion  it  was  suggested 
that  the  Consultative  Committee,  which 
represented  five  of  them,  might  be  regu- 
larized and  given  official  standing.  A year 
later  the  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and 
Work  Movements  took  the  first  step  in 
this  direction  hy  coordinating  some  of  their 
activities.  Dr.  Stevenson  felt  that  a closer 
relation  between  them  was  inevitable,  be- 
cause no  division  between  faith  and  prac- 
tice could  be  maintained.  The  task  of 
Faith  and  Order  is  “not  study  as  an  end 
in  itself,”  he  said,  “but  study  as  pressing 
forward  for  unity  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church’s  life  and  work.”  He  also  felt  that 
since  the  ecumenical  movement  had  its 
origin  in  the  Church’s  missionary  prob- 
lems, envisaged  at  Edinburgh  in  1910,  both 
Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work 
should  come  into  closer  relation  with  the 
International  Missionary  Council ; and  that 
all  three  of  these  ecumenical  movements 
should  be  related  to  Youth  organizations 
because  of  the  vital  need  to  interest  and 
enlist  the  activities  of  Christian  youth. 

At  this  Princeton  meeting  an  incident 
occurred  which  illustrates  Dr.  Stevenson’s 
doughty  Presbyterianism.  In  welcoming 
his  guests  he  spoke  of  the  Seminary,  whose 
hospitality  they  were  enjoying,  as  having 


graduated  seven  men  who  later  became 
bishops  in  the  Anglican  Communion.  Be- 
fore the  smile  of  gratification  had  faded 
from  the  faces  of  the  Episcopalians  pres- 
ent, he  remarked  serenely,  “And,  I must 
add,  about  seven  thousand  Presbyter 
bishops !”  Ross  Stevenson  was  an  ecumeni- 
cal churchman,  but  he  never  permitted  his 
Presbyterianism  to  be  daunted  or  dimin- 
ished by  the  fact.  He  was  not  alternately  an 
ecumenical  churchman  and  a Presbyterian. 
He  was  always  both  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

It  was  by  his  ability  to  be  both  at  the 
same  time  that  our  dear  and  honored 
friend  rendered  his  most  distinguished 
service  to  the  cause  of  church  reunion.  He 
was  always  aware,  and  he  always  made 
others  aware  that  Presbyterianism,  like 
Anglicanism  to  which  it  is  next  of  kin,  is 
much  more  than  a denominational  name 
indicating  a certain  type  of  church  polity. 
To  him  it  always  connoted  a great  related- 
ness with  the  rest  of  Christendom,  an  age- 
long continuity  with  the  past  of  Christen- 
dom, which  belonged  to  it  by  divine  right 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  catholic  or  uni- 
versal Church.  He  maintained  unwaver- 
ingly, and  in  his  own  character  and  per- 
sonality he  may  be  said  to  have  embodied, 
the  deep-rootedness  of  the  Presbyterian 
tradition.  He  held  high  its  official  doctrine 
of  the  ministry  and  sacraments.  He  knew 
fully,  no  one  better,  the  gifts  of  inestimable 
value  which  Presbyterianism  will  bring 
to  the  enrichment  of  a reunited  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  being  ecumenically 
minded,  he  listened  with  sympathy  and 
understanding  to  those  of  different  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  and  he  thought  of  or- 
ganic unity  in  terms  which  included  them. 
To  him  the  problem  of  church  unity  was 
never  one  of  subtraction  but  always  a 
problem  in  addition.  He  thought  of  unity 
not  as  the  victory  of  one  denomination  or 
of  one  type  of  ecclesiastical  polity  over  an- 
other, but  as  a synthesis,  a sharing  of  all 
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that  is  true  and  good  and  worthily  distinc- 
tive in  them.  The  reunited  Church  must 
be  so  truly  universal  that  it  will  have  room 
and  warmth  of  welcome  for  them  all. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Stevenson  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  negotiations 
now  in  progress  between  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians.  As  chairman  for  many 
years  of  the  Department  of  Church  Co- 
operation and  Union  he  represented  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  conferences  with 
a similar  committee  from  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  which  originally  bore 
the  mouth-filling  name,  Joint  Commission 
for  Conference  with  the  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Lutheran  Churches  on  Chris- 
tian Morality  in  Relation  to  Organic 
Unity,  and  to  Confer  with  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  Other  Communions 
upon  Lines  of  Approach  to  Unity  Other 
than  Specifically  Moral.  Happily,  as  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  this  Commis- 
sion has  increased  its  name  has  been 
abbreviated,  so  that  it  is  now  known  as 
the  Commission  on  Approaches  to  Unity. 

From  the  beginning  of  these  conferences 
Dr.  Stevenson  made  it  plain  that  if  any- 
thing was  to  come  of  them,  they  must 
be  conducted  upon  a plane  of  “mutual 
recognition  and  reciprocity,”  as  between 
ecclesiastical  equals  in  every  sense  of  that 
word.  He  recalled  the  conversations  be- 
tween the  two  Churches  in  1887  to  1894; 
he  recalled  the  eager  desire  which  had  then 
been  displayed  for  closer  relationship;  he 
indicated  why  they  had  been  inconclusive, 
and  in  a series  of  courteous  but  searching 
questions  he  asked  what  Episcopalians 
were  now  prepared  to  do  in  the  way  of 
recognition  of  Presbyterian  church  mem- 
bership and  of  Presbyterian  ordination. 
In  a personal  letter  which  was  not  marked 
confidential  nor  so  regarded,  he  drove 
home  his  points  through  knowledge  of 
Anglicanism  gained  through  years  of 
activity  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement. 
He  knew  very  well  that  the  only  authori- 


tative deliverance  in  respect  to  the  three- 
fold character  of  the  Orders  of  the  sacred 
Ministry  that  the  Anglican  Communion 
has  put  forth  is  found  in  the  preface  to 
its  Ordinal ; that  it  stands  there  as  a 
declaration  of  ecclesiastical  polity  as  this 
Church  has  inherited  the  same  and  not  at 
all  as  a dogmatic  article  of  faith,  inval- 
idating non-episcopal  ministries.  On  this 
basis  he  believed  that  the  views  of  those 
who  regard  the  historic  episcopate  as  an 
instrument  of  unity  may  be  “looked  upon 
sympathetically  by  all  who  are  striving  for 
a closer  cooperation  of  Christian  forces, 
looking  forward  to  the  ultimate  realiza- 
tion of  Christ’s  intercessory  prayer.”  And 
on  this  same  basis  he  invited  and  received 
sympathetic  consideration  of  equally  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Presbyterianism,  such 
as  its  system  of  Ruling  Elders,  to  mention 
only  one  of  several. 

This  frankness  and  this  sympathy  were 
extraordinarily  effective  in  bringing  the 
conferences  to  the  consideration  of  first 
steps  and  practicable  plans.  They  helped 
to  establish  what  is  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  any  negotiations  between  the 
Churches  looking  towards  organic  unity, 
and  that  is  a realization  that  each  Church 
has  much  to  receive  through  the  achieve- 
ment of  unity  as  well  as  much  to  give,  and 
that  any  mutual  authorization  of  its  re- 
spective ministries  for  more  extended 
sendee,  such  as  that  contemplated  in  the 
Proposed  Concordat,  is  far  more  than  a 
technical  device  to  surmount  a difficulty. 
Ordination  has  two  dimensions,  not  one 
only.  Vertically,  it  is  a gift  of  God  in 
response  to  the  invocation  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  repeated; 
but  horizontally,  it  includes  all  the  wealth 
of  meaning  associated  with  great  eccle- 
siastical traditions,  and  these  most  cer- 
tainly can  be  shared. 

But  the  work  as  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Church  Cooperation  and 
Union,  though  of  vital  importance,  was 
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only  one  aspect  of  Dr.  Stevenson’s  long 
and  varied  service  in  the  cause  of  church 
unity.  It  may  be  said  of  him  as  it  was  said 
of  Principal  John  Cairns  that  his  “chief 
public  interest  and  concern  was  church 
unity.”  His  service  in  that  cause  was  con- 
tinuous. At  the  Utrecht  Conference  in 
1938  he  was  a member  of  the  Committee 
that  drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Council.  Last  January,  at  risk  to  his 
health,  he  crossed  the  ocean  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  its  Provisional  Committee.  He 
was  a statesman  of  the  Church,  but  he 
was  this  only  incidentally;  primarily  his 
work  was  that  of  an  apostle  of  the  Gospel. 
In  his  letters  to  those  closest  to  him  written 
when  he  was  attending  conferences  on 
unity  there  occurred  expressions  such  as 
these:  “My  (personal)  text  this  morning 
is,  ‘This  I do  for  the  Gospel’s  sake.’  I do 
want  to  be  entirely  guided  and  inspired  by 
God’s  Spirit  on  this  trip.” 

He  was  so  guided,  so  inspired.  His 
service  began  when  he  was  so  young  that  it 
extended  through  two  generations,  during 


both  of  which  it  was  felt  and  recognized 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  de- 
nomination and  was  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  and 
indeed  in  the  world.  From  abroad  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  European  col- 
leagues writes  of  him  as  “a  bridgebuilder, 
from  continent  to  continent,  from  con- 
fession to  confession,  and  what  is  more 
needed  in  our  time  of  disruptions  than 
bridgebuilders !”  At  Edinburgh,  in  pre- 
senting the  plan  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Dr.  Stevenson  quoted  the  dying 
words  of  Principal  Cairns : “We  are  en- 
gaged in  a great  conflict  in  which,  if  good 
men,  loyal  to  the  cause  of  God,  unite,  there 
will  be  a great  victory,  otherwise  all  is 
confusion.”  We  are  engaged  now  in  a 
great  conflict,  a spiritual  conflict  with  the 
very  Powers  of  Darkness  abroad  in  the 
world  today.  And  we  thank  God  and  take 
courage  that  a good  man,  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  God,  has  helped  us  to  unite  in  that 
cause. 
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MEMORIAL  MINUTE  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEES 


THE  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  hereby  makes 
record  of  its  gratitude  for  the  life  and 
character  and  service  of  Dr.  J.  Ross 
Stevenson,  who  died  in  New  York  City 
on  August  13,  1939,  and  its  deep  and  affec- 
tionate respect  for  his  memory. 

After  twenty-four  years  of  devoted  and 
effective  work  in  three  pastorates  in 
Sedalia,  Missouri,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Church  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Brown 
Memorial  Church  in  Baltimore,  and  in  the 
Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  McCor- 
mick Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Stevenson 
was  called  in  1914  to  succeed  Dr.  Patton 
as  President  of  Princeton  Seminary.  From 
1914  until  his  retirement  at  the  age  of 
seventy  in  1936,  Dr.  Stevenson  gave  him- 
self with  fullness  of  energy  and  consecra- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Seminary,  and  to 
the  wide  service  of  the  Christian  Cause 
in  America  and  throughout  the  world,  to 
which  his  position  as  President  of  the 
Seminary  and  his  own  character  and 
abilities  opened  the  door. 

As  the  Trustees  review  today,  at  this 
first  meeting  since  his  death,  the  years  of 
Dr.  Stevenson’s  connection  with  the  Sem- 
inary, they  desire  to  record  their  gratitude 
first,  for  his  character  and  spirit,  second, 
for  his  service  to  the  Seminary,  and  third 
for  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  world 
evangelization  and  Christian  fellowship 
and  unity. 

We  thank  God  for  his  fidelity  to  truth 
and  to  duty,  for  his  loyalty  and  steadfast- 
ness, for  his  tenacious  adherence  to  the 
historic  principles  and  authentic  tradition 
of  the  Seminary,  for  his  good  cheer  and 
geniality  of  spirit,  for  his  affection  in 
friendship,  for  his  embodiment  of  Chris- 


tian faith  and  love.  We  shall  ever  cherish 
the  dear  memory  of  a righteous  man  who 
loved  God  and  truth  above  all  things. 

We  thank  God  for  Dr.  Stevenson’s 
devoted  and  conscientious  administration 
of  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Seminary, 
for  his  fatherly  and  affectionate  interest  in 
the  students,  for  his  zeal  to  enlarge  the 
Seminary’s  resources  and  facilities,  illus- 
trated in  the  beautiful  restoration  of  Miller 
Chapel,  the  provision  of  Payne  Hall  for 
missionaries,  and  his  still  unfulfilled  effort 
for  a central  social  and  dining  hall,  for  his 
ideals  of  scholarship  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  historic  standards  of  conviction 
and  instruction,  for  his  representation  of 
the  Seminary  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Church,  for  his  efforts  and 
prayers  to  the  end  that  the  torch  lighted 
in  this  institution  127  years  ago,  and  up- 
held by  faithful  hands  throughout  the 
generations  might  be  borne  forward  un- 
dimmed into  the  generations  to  come. 

We  thank  God  for  the  far-reaching 
ministry  which  God  gave  to  Dr.  Steven- 
son beyond  and  through  his  immediate 
duty  here,  for  his  evangelistic  service  in 
the  World  War,  for  his  leadership  of  the 
Department  of  Church  Cooperation  and 
Union  of  our  General  Assembly  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Department,  and  for 
the  ever  widening  influence  of  his  spirit 
and  his  counsels  in  the  world  movement 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  in  the  associations  and  organi- 
zations which  have  culminated  in  the 
World  Christian  Council.  No  one  has  con- 
tributed more  than  he  to  these  larger 
developments  of  Christian  fellowship  and 
unity. 
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For  these  ministries  and  for  all  that  he 
was  and  wrought,  we  give  thanks  to  God, 
and  we  would  take  up  from  his  memory 
a new  devotion  to  the  causes  which  he 
served,  and  especially  to  the  work  of  this 
Seminary  into  which  for  all  time  has  now 


been  woven  the  influence  of  his  life  and 
spirit. 

And  lastly  to  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  her 
sons,  the  Trustees  extend  the  assurance 
of  their  deepest  and  most  affectionate 
sympathy. 


MEMORIAL  MINUTE  OF  THE  FACULTY 


THE  Faculty  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  records  with  sorrow 
the  death  on  August  13,  1939,  of  the  Rev- 
erend J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  Emeritus  of  the  Seminary. 

J(oseph)  Ross  Stevenson  was  born  at 
Ligonier,  Pa.,  on  March  1,  1866,  the  fifth 
son  of  the  Reverend  Ross  Stevenson,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  Martha  A. 
Harbison  Stevenson.  He  was  graduated 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
in  1886  and  from  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  in  1889.  He  spent  the  following 
year  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament 
and  church  history. 

On  his  return  to  this  country  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kansas 
City  in  December  1890,  and  installed  as 
pastor  of  the  Broadway  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Sedalia,  Mo.  In  1894  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  his  theological 
alma  mater  to  be  adjunct  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  after  serving  in 
that  capacity  for  three  years  he  became 
professor  in  the  same  department,  deliv- 
ering on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration 
a notable  address  on  “The  Westminster 
Standards  as  Tested  by  History.” 
Professor  Stevenson  resigned  his  chair 
in  1902  to  become  pastor  of  what  was  then 
widely  regarded  as  the  most  influential 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States, 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
New  York  City.  Early  during  his  ministry 


there,  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  this  Seminary,  and 
thus  was  begun  an  official  connection  with 
this  institution  that  continued  unbroken 
through  thirty-seven  years.  In  1909  he 
entered  upon  his  third  and  last  pastorate, 
that  of  the  Brown  Memorial  Church  of 
Baltimore.  After  five  years  of  exception- 
ally fruitful  and  happy  service  in  this 
field,  he  accepted  a call  to  the  presidency 
of  Princeton  Seminary,  an  office  concern- 
ing which  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Francis  L. 
Patton,  had  declared  on  the  occasion  of  his 
own  inauguration : “The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  no  greater  place  to  offer  to 
any  man.” 

Dr.  Stevenson  executed  this  high  trust 
with  fidelity  and  distinction  from  1914  to 
1936,  when,  having  reached  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  he  retired  and  became  pres- 
ident emeritus.  During  most  of  this  period 
he  bore  teaching  responsibilities  in  addition 
to  his  administrative  duties : for  fifteen 
years  he  occupied  the  chair  of  the  History 
of  Religion  and  Christian  Missions,  and 
thereafter  contributed  in  various  ways  to 
the  work  of  the  practical  department,  serv- 
ing during  one  session  as  acting  professor 
of  homiletics.  So  far  as  the  material 
resources  of  the  Seminary  are  concerned, 
his  presidency  was  marked  by  a substan- 
tial increase  in  its  endowment  and  other 
funds;  by  a much  needed  and  admirably 
devised  addition  to  the  Library,  with 
greatly  enhanced  facilities  for  the  use  of 
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students  and  research  scholars ; by  the 
erection  of  Payne  Hall  for  the  housing 
of  missionaries  on  furlough;  and  by  the 
enlarging  and  beautifying  of  Miller  Chapel 
when,  in  1933,  the  edifice  was  moved  from 
its  original  to  its  present  location. 

Dr.  Stevenson’s  varied  and  eminent  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  Christ  extended  far 
beyond  his  official  relations  to  the  Sem- 
inary. The  mere  mention  of  the  more 
important  posts  which  he  held — some  of 
them  for  many  years — will  indicate  the 
extraordinary  range  of  his  ecclesiastical 
interests  and  activities.  In  1915  he  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  our  Church.  For  several  decades  he  was 
a member  of  its  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. During  the  World  War  he  spent  a 
year  oversea  in  the  service  of  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  and  of  the  Army  Educational  Com- 
mission. He  was  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Missionary  Society;  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith;  a member  of 
the  Counseling  Commission  of  the 
Churches  for  the  Y.M. C.A. ; and  the  chair- 
man of  the  General  Assembly’s  Depart- 
ment of  Church  Cooperation  and  Union. 
He  represented  the  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  and  also  on  its 
Executive  Committee,  and  for  several 
years  he  was  the  chairman  of  its  Depart- 
ment of  Evangelism.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  “Faith  and  Order”  and  the  “Life 
and  Work”  movements  he  was  an  active 
ps  ticipant  in  both  and  the  American  chair- 
m;i  n of  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
former.  When  the  American  sections  of 
the  two  movements  united  in  a Joint  Exec- 
utive Committee  after  the  Oxford  and 
Edinburgh  Conferences  in  1937,  he  be- 
came its  chairman.  He  was  also  a member 
of  the  Constituent  Committee  appointed 
to  plan  a World  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  drafted 
its  constitution. 


President  Stevenson’s  honorary  degrees 
include  the  doctorate  of  divinity  from 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (1897), 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (1919), 
from  the  Presbyterian  Theological  College 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  (1920),  and  from 
Princeton  University  (1936)  ; and  the  doc- 
torate of  laws  from  Ursinus  College 
(1908)  and  from  Lafayette  College 
(I9I5)- 

To  these  evidences  of  the  wide  recogni- 
tion of  his  distinguished  services  the  Fac- 
ulty adds  its  own  tribute  of  praise  for  all 
that  he  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  Sem- 
inary during  the  twenty-two  years  of  his 
administration.  And  in  particular,  it  re- 
cords its  admiration  and  affection  for  the 
man  himself.  It  recalls  with  deep  satisfac- 
tion the  fairness  and  the  courtesy  with 
which  he  presided  over  its  meetings,  and 
his  habitual  readiness  to  take  the  Faculty 
fully  into  his  confidence,  to  entrust  to  it 
a due  measure  of  responsibility,  and  to 
guard  its  corporate  dignity  and  privileges. 
It  expresses  its  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  hospitality  which  President  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  extended  year  after  year  to  the 
governing  Boards,  to  the  Faculty  circle,  to 
the  student  body,  to  the  alumni  at  annual 
commencements  and  other  gatherings,  and 
to  countless  guests  and  friends  of  the  Sem- 
inary— a gracious  ministry  that  made 
Springdale  not  only  the  center  of  the  social 
life  of  the  campus,  but  also  a channel  for 
the  diffusion  of  those  choicest  spiritual 
blessings  that  are  found  only  in  the  kind 
of  home  that  is  a true  house  of  prayer 
and  Christian  fellowship.  To  those  of  his 
colleagues  who  knew  him  well  he  was  a 
faithful  counselor,  a genial  companion,  a 
loyal  friend:  gentle,  modest,  unassuming; 
with  no  affectations  of  speech  or  manner; 
generous  in  disposition ; sincerely  con- 
cerned for  their  welfare  and  happiness, 
tenderly  sympathizing  with  them  in  their 
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troubles  and  delighting  in  the  privilege  of 
sharing  their  joys.  But  above  all,  the  Fac- 
ulty takes  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  sturdy  evangelical  faith  of  this  man 
of  God,  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  his 


delight  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  his 
serene  and  steadfast  hope  in  the  Redeemer, 
his  loyalty  to  Christ  and  his  cause.  To  the 
Father  of  all  mercies  the  Faculty  gives 
thanks  for  the  life  and  work  of  this  ser- 
vant of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


PRINCETONIANA 


The  New  Seminary  Year 

The  128th  session  of  Princeton  Sem- 
inary began  on  September  20.  The  opening 
exercises  were  held  in  Miller  Chapel, 
when  an  address  was  delivered  by  the 
President,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  “The 
Privileges  and  Perils  of  Seminary  Life.” 

The  enrollment  this  year  is  216.  The 
undergraduate  body  is  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year,  while  the  number  of  grad- 
uate students  is  somewhat  smaller.  The 
smaller  number  of  graduate  students  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year  an 
unusual  number  of  graduate  students  en- 
rolled because  of  the  presence  of  Dr.  Emil 
Brunner.  Another  factor  is  the  European 
war.  Several  students  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  continental  Europe  were 
unable  to  come  to  Princeton  this  year  as 
they  had  intended  to  do,  because  of  war 
conditions.  Two  students  from  Ireland 
who  were  on  their  way  to  the  Seminary 
were  wrecked  on  the  ill-fated  Athenia. 
They  were  happily  both  saved,  but  decided, 
after  their  painful  experience,  to  stay  at 
home. 

Three  new  members  have  been  added  to 
the  Faculty:  the  Reverend  Frederick  Hef- 
legers,  Th.D.,  of  the  class  of  1937,  as 
teaching  fellow  in  Biblical  Theology ; Ed- 
ward Jurji,  Ph.D.,  of  Princeton  University 
and  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  as 
instructor  in  Islamics;  Joseph  L.  Hromad- 
ka,  Ph.D.,  former  Professor  of  Theology 


at  the  University  of  Prague,  as  visiting 
lecturer  in  Ecumenics. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
the  services  of  Dr.  Hromadka,  who  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  leading  Protestant 
mind  in  central  Europe.  At  the  approach 
of  the  Germans,  he  had  to  flee  his  native 
country.  When  the  news  of  Dr.  Hromad- 
ka’s  plight  became  known,  our  Seminary 
and  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  united 
in  a pact  of  mercy  to  provide  Dr.  Hromad- 
ka and  his  family  with  at  least  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  return  for  some  services 
to  be  rendered  by  him  to  both  institutions 
During  the  first  semester  Dr.  Hromadka 
taught  a course  on  Comparative  Chris- 
tianity in  Princeton  Seminary,  a course 
which  in  continental  Europe  is  called  Sym- 
bolics, being  a comparative  study  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  Eastern  Orthodoxy, 
and  Protestantism.  During  the  second 
semester,  he  will  teach  an  elective  course 
on  the  problem  of  Church  and  State.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kuizenga  has  not 
yet  fully  regained  strength  after  his  tragic 
experience,  Dr.  Hromadka  will  teach  Dr. 
Kuizenga’s  course  on  Christian  Ethics  and 
also  his  elective  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion.  The  Church  of  the  Czech  Breth- 
ren, to  which  Dr.  Hromadka  belongs  in 
his  native  country,  is  one  of  the  Reformed 
bodies  in  continental  Europe  most  closely 
allied  to  our  own  Presbyterian  Church  in 
spirit  and  doctrine. 
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Professor  Kuizenga’s  Illness  and  Loss 
Professor  John  E.  Kuizenga  has  passed 
through  a series  of  sore  experiences  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall.  In  consequence 
of  a sudden  illness  he  was  unable  to  fulfill 
his  engagements  at  the  June  Ministers’ 
Conference,  for  which  he  had  prepared 
an  important  course  of  lectures.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  he  underwent  a 
severe  operation  at  Grand  Rapids.  He  was 
happily  recovering  from  this  experience, 
but  his  state  of  health  was  still  such  that 
his  medical  adviser  would  not  allow  him 
to  drive  his  own  automobile  from  Holland, 
Michigan,  to  Princeton,  as  his  annual  cus- 
tom was.  He,  therefore,  came  by  train 
alone,  his  family  travelling  by  car.  How 
tragic  the  news  which  had  to  be  broken  to 
him  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival  in  Prince- 
ton, that  his  beloved  partner  had  been 
killed  in  a motor  crash  en  route  through 
Ontario  on  the  evening  before.  For  a num- 
ber of  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  Dr.  Kuizenga  was  unable  to 
meet  his  classes.  But,  at  length,  his  old 
vigor  began  to  return,  and  the  hopes  are 
now  good  that,  with  a lightened  schedule, 
this  honored  teacher,  corner-stone  of  our 
Department  of  Systematic  Theology,  may 
be  able  to  undertake  a full  schedule  next 
academic  year.  In  the  meantime,  his  many 
friends  and  former  students  throughout 
the  country  will  commend  him  to  God  in 
his  sore  bereavement,  and  pray  for  his 
full  restoration  to  wonted  vigor. 

Mr.  Paul  C.  Martin 

The  Seminary  has  suffered  another 
great  loss  in  the  passing  away  of  Mr. 
Paul  C.  Martin,  who  died  in  a New  York 
hospital  on  October  15,  1939.  Mr.  Martin 
had  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees since  1930.  He  was  also  a Trustee  of 
Princeton  University,  of  which  he  was  a 
most  distinguished  graduate  of  the  class 
of  1898.  Suitable  reference  will  be  made 
to  Mr.  Martin  and  to  all  that  he  has  meant 


to  Princeton  Seminary  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Bulletin.  In  the  meantime,  our 
deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mrs.  Martin 
in  her  home  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Inauguration  of 

Dr.  Elmer  G.  Homrighausen 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 10,  the  Reverend  Elmer  G.  Homrig- 
hausen, Th.D.,  D.D.,  was  formally 
installed  into  the  Chair  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation. The  installation  service  took  place 
in  Miller  Chapel,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  pre- 
siding. Dr.  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board,  offered  the 
inauguration  prayer,  and  the  charge  to  the 
new  professor  was  given  by  Dr.  Harry  J. 
Cotton  of  the  Broad  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr.  Homrig- 
hausen delivered  an  inaugural  address 
upon  the  theme  “The  Task  of  Christian 
Education  in  a Theological  Seminary.” 
This  address  of  outstanding  merit  will  be 
published  in  a future  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin. It  is  not  being  published  in  this 
issue  because  of  the  special  character  of 
the  present  number. 

In  the  evening,  following  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Dr.  Homrighausen,  the  second 
annual  Trustee-Faculty  Banquet  was  held 
in  the  Nassau  Tavern.  On  this  occasion 
there  were  present  as  guests  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  selected  group  of  institu- 
tions that  had  been  invited  to  the  inaugura- 
tion ceremony. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than 
the  deep  impression  which  Dr.  Homrig- 
hausen is  making,  not  only  on  his  students 
and  colleagues,  but  on  the  large  audiences 
in  Presbyterian  and  other  churches  which 
listen  to  him  wherever  he  goes  throughout 
the  country.  He  is  fulfilling  all  the  hopes 
that  were  placed  in  him  as  an  outstanding 
exponent  of  the  true  principles  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  and  is  earning  for  himself 
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well-merited  reputation  as  an  outstanding 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The  Seminary  is 
fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  add  to  its 
Faculty  one  of  his  learning,  zeal,  and 
Christian  graciousness. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  J 
Is  Instituted 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Faculty 
of  the  Seminary  have  decided  that,  begin- 
ning with  September  1940,  courses  will 
be  offered  in  the  Seminary  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  The  Fac- 
ulty has  been  deeply  engrossed  during  the 
last  few  months  in  thinking  through  the 
many  problems  relating  to  this  new  ven- 
ture. Information  regarding  requirements 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean 
of  Students,  Dr.  Edward  Howell  Roberts. 

What  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  have 
had  in  mind  in  instituting  this  new  degree 


is  not  so  much  to  make  it  possible  for 
candidates  to  win  another  degree.  It  is 
rather  to  provide  facilities  whereby  young 
men  of  outstanding  merit  may  be  able  to 
pursue  theological  research  in  some  de- 
partment and  to  do  work  of  such  out- 
standing quality  as  to  entitle  them  to  look 
forward,  at  some  future  time,  to  teaching 
positions  in  some  seminary  or  college.  The 
Seminary  desires  to  make  a beginning  in  a 
quiet  but  decisive  way  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  future  teachers  for  the  institutions 
of  our  own  and  other  churches.  The  limita- 
tions imposed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
relative  smallness  of  our  staff,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  standard  of  requirements 
prescribed  for  candidates  for  this  degree, 
will  make  it  necessary  for  a number  of 
years  to  come  to  limit  quite  rigorously 
the  number  of  those  admitted  to  can- 
didature. 


THE  FORWARD  MOVEMENT 

THE  Forward  Movement,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Seminary,  Dr.  Henry  Seymour  Brown, 
is  steadily  gathering  momentum.  A special 
feature  of  Dr.  Brown’s  activity  has  been 
the  visits  made  by  him  and  the  Seminary 
Choir  Sunday  after  Sunday,  during  this 
school  year,  to  Presbyterian  Churches 
within  striking  distance  of  Princeton. 
Three  different  congregations  have  or- 
dinarily been  visited  each  Sunday.  These 
visits  have  been  veritable  seasons  of  bless- 
ing for  many  congregations.  Besides  the 
message  of  the  leader  and  the  musical 
numbers  of  the  Choir,  each  congregation 
listened  to  stirring  testimonies  by  students, 
who  told  why  they  had  chosen  the  ministry 
as  a vocation. 

Alike  in  sunshine,  rain,  and  snow,  a 
caravan  of  cars  from  Princeton,  with 
twenty-five  Seminary  students  and  their 


leader  have  traversed  the  highways  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
on  their  sacred  mission.  Not  only  have 
thousands  of  Presbyterians  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  Princeton  Seminary  and 
what  it  stands  for,  and  the  men  it  is  turn- 
ing out,  and  the  ideals  that  inspire  it,  but 
the  students  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
work  have  unique  opportunities  to  know 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Sunday  by  Sun- 
day they  see  different  types  of  minister, 
different  types  of  church  organization,  dif- 
ferent types  of  service,  and  thus  they  gain 
invaluable  experience  for  their  own  future 
work. 

The  group  has  been  accompanied  on 
each  occasion  by  our  choir  conductor  and 
organist,  that  great  Christian  musician  and 
composer,  David  Hugh  Jones.  The  num- 
ber of  requests  for  visits  by  the  Choir  has 
been  so  great  that  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Jones  propose  to  carry  out  the  same  mis- 
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sion  of  visitation  during  the  school  year 
1940-1941. 

Friends  of  the  Seminary  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  number  of  contributors 
to  The  Friends  of  Princeton  Fund  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year.  It  is  equally  gratifying  to  record  that 
the  number  of  congregations  which  have 
put  Princeton  Seminary  on  their  budget 
has  also  grown  very  considerably.  Among 
these  congregations  must  be  singled  out 
for  honorable  mention  the  name  of  the 
Calvin  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia which  contributes  to  the  Seminary 
a percentage  of  its  regular  Sunday  collec- 
tions. During  1938-1939  this  church  con- 
tributed $277.48  to  the  Seminary.  As  we  go 
to  press  there  are  besides  twenty-two 
churches  which  have  recently  subscribed 
$100.00  each,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  these 
will  be  annual  appropriations.  These 
churches  are  the  following: 

The  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  New 
York 

The  Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Hazleton,  Penn- 
sylvania 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Johnstown,  New 
York 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 
The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 

The  Presbyterian  Church-Westminster  Guild, 
Matawan,  New  Jersey 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  Media,  Pennsylvania 
The  Roseville  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

The  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York, 
New  York 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Passaic,  New 
Jersey 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Olney,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 

The  Frankford  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

The  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

The  East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


The  Sheraden  Community  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey 

The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania 

The  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Steu- 
benville, Ohio 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

The  Covenant-Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania 

In  these  days  when  no  one  can  foresee 
the  economic  structure  of  tomorrow,  the 
surest  endowment  which  an  institution  can 
have  is  an  endowment  in  the  generous 
hearts  of  living  donors,  whether  church 
or  individual.  We  trust  that,  as  the  years 
go  by,  there  will  be  formed  an  ever  larger 
and  more  vital  partnership  between 
Princeton  Seminary  and  her  friends.  In 
such  a partnership  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  Seminary  to  go  forward  from  strength 
to  strength  at  the  heart  of  our  great 
Church  and  nation,  fully  furnished  unto 
all  good  works,  and  proving  herself  to  be 
what  she  was  meant  to  be — a nursery  for 
the  preparation  of  able  ministers  of  the 


THE  prospects  for  a balanced  budget 
this  fiscal  year  are  most  encouraging. 
Gifts  toward  this  end  on  December  31, 
1939,  were  38.6  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year. 
For  the  past  eight  months  the  number  of 
alumni  contributing  regularly  has  advanced 
from  37  to  84.  In  the  same  eight  months 
last  year  only  1 5 churches  had  contributed ; 
this  year  38. 

By  May  1 the  Choir  program  in  two 
years  and  three  months  will  have  been 
presented  in  135  different  churches.  The 
case  for  the  theological  seminaries  has 
been  presented  to  25  presbyteries,  6 synods 
and  the  General  Council. 
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On  the  capital  account  three  modest 
memorial  funds  have  been  secured;  also 
one  annuity.  We  are  well  prepared  now  for 
an  organized  attempt  to  secure  the  much- 
needed  Student  Center. 

Annual  Acquaintance  Pilgrimage 
Remind  your  elders,  trustees  and  their 
wives  of  the  annual  acquaintance  pilgrim- 
age to  Princeton  Seminary  on  Saturday, 
May  4,  1940,  when  the  officers  of  our 
churches  and  their  friends  can  meet  Pres- 
ident Mackay,  the  faculty  and  students. 
This  is  a fine  opportunity  to  have  questions 
answered  and  minds  informed  as  to  the 
Seminary  and  its  entire  program  of  min- 
istry. 

Additional  Churches  Contributing 
to  the  Seminary 
May  1 -December  31,  1939* 

(Apart  from  Choir  expenses) 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Arlington,  New 
Jersey 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Birmingham, 
Michigan 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  Collingswood,  New 
Jersey 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  Drexel  Hill,  Penn- 
sylvania 

The  Presbyterian  Church  (S.S.)  Freeland, 
Pennsylvania 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Hazleton,  Penn- 
sylvania 

The  Derry  Presbyterian  Church,  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Johnstown,  New 
York 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania 

The  Fourth  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Leb- 
anon, Pennsylvania 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church-Westminster 
Guild,  Matawan,  New  Jersey 

*For  churches  contributing  1938-1939  see 
July  1939  Bulletin. 


The  Silver  Spring  Presbyterian  Church, 
Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  Media,  Pennsylvania 
The  South  End  Presbyterian  Church,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey 

The  Centre  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Park, 
Pennsylvania 

The  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey 

The  Frankford  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

The  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Roselle,  New 
Jersey 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Salem,  New 
Jersey 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Springfield, 
Pennsylvania 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Succasunna, 
New  Jersey 

The  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  (S.S.)  Upper 
Darby,  Pennsylvania 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  York,  Penn- 
sylvania 

H.S.B. 

STUDENTS’  LECTURES  ON 
MISSIONS 

November  6-16,  1939 

This  year  a departure  was  made  in  the 
arrangement  for  the  Students’  Lecture- 
ship on  Missions.  Instead  of  one  lecturer, 
there  were  five,  each  being  an  outstanding 
authority  on  the  position  of  Christianity 
in  some  area  of  the  world.  The  following 
was  the  program : 

Monday,  November  6 — “The  Christian 
Movement  in  the  World  of  Islam  To- 
day’’ by  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  the  History  of 
Religion  and  Christian  Missions  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Thursday,  November  9 — “The  New  Sta- 
tus of  Evangelical  Christianity  in  Bra- 
zil” by  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Rizzo,  Pastor  of 
the  Portuguese  Church,  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 
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Monday,  November  13 — “The  Christian 
Movement  in  India  Today”  by  Dr.  Ed- 
mund D.  Lucas,  Vice-Principal  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  in  Forman  Chris- 
tian College,  Lahore,  India. 

Tuesday,  November  14 — “Christianity  in 
the  Far  Eastern  Conflict”  by  Dr.  A.  K. 
Reischauer,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Women’s  Christian  College  and  Lec- 
turer in  the  Japan  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Tokyo,  Japan. 

Thursday,  November  16 — “The  New  Sit- 
uation for  Christianity  in  Europe”  by 
Dr.  Joseph  L.  Hromadka,  former  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Prague. 

STONE  LECTURES 
March  25-29,  1940 

The  Stone  Lectures  for  the  year  1939- 
1940  will  be  delivered  during  the  week 
March  25  to  29.  The  subject  will  be  “Lit- 
erature and  the  Cure  of  Souls,”  and  the 
lecturer  Dr.  Charles  G.  Osgood,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Belles  Lettres  of  Princeton 
University.  Dr.  Osgood  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  on  English  Literature,  espe- 
cially the  Spenserian  period,  and  a great 
Christian  gentleman.  As  an  elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Princeton, 
he  has  done  much  to  make  the  annals  of 
that  famous  congregation  live  again.  In 
his  Stone  Lectures  Dr.  Osgood  will  deal 
with  the  significance  for  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  Christian  minister  of  such  great 
figures  in  Literature  as  Dante,  Milton,  and 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  lectures  will  be 
given  daily  at  5 p.m.  in  Miller  Chapel. 

It  is  hoped  that  Alumni  who  live  within 
striking  distance  of  the  campus  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  hear  a 
master  mind  on  a great  theme. 

The  Stone  Lecturer  for  1941-1942  will 
be  Principal  John  Whale  of  Cheshunt  Col- 


lege, Cambridge,  who  will  deal  with  some 
phase  of  the  Renaissance  of  Calvinism. 

THE  MINISTERS’  CONFERENCE 
June  24-28,  1940 

The  third  annual  Ministers’  Conference 
will  be  held  in  Princeton  from  June  24 
to  28.  It  is  proposed  this  year  to  offer  a 
greater  variety  of  courses  than  during  the 
two  preceding  years  so  as  to  meet  the 
diverse  interests  and  needs  of  those  attend- 
ing the  Conference.  Themes  of  living 
interest  will  be  dealt  with  by  an  excep- 
tionally strong  group  of  leaders,  some 
belonging  to  the  Seminary  Faculty  and 
some  specially  invited  from  outside. 

It  is  hoped  that  a large./^roup  of  alumni 
will  make  a point  to  attend.  In  addition 
to  alumni  of  the  Seminary,  ministers  who 
are  not  alumni  will  also  be  welcome. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  in 
order  to  meet  adequately  the  desires  of 
ministers  for  special  summer  courses,  the 
length  of  this  Conference  will  have  to  be 
increased,  and  the  dates  carried  probably 
into  the  month  of  July.  On  the  other  hand, 
until  we  succeed  in  obtaining  the  Student 
Center,  with  a common  dining  room,  to 
which  we  look  forward,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  inaugurate  a full-fledged  sum- 
mer school  such  as  we  hope  eventually  to 
have.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  all  combine 
to  make  our  June  Conference  a success. 

Alumni  living  in  places  remote  from 
Princeton  who  desire  to  have  Conference 
literature  as  it  comes  out  may  obtain  it  by 
writing  to  Dr.  Edward  Howell  Roberts, 
Dean  of  Students. 

DR.  BONNELL’S  COURSE  ON 
“THE  CURE  OF  SOULS” 

For  the  third  year  in  succession  the 
Reverend  John  Sutherland  Bonnell,  D.D., 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  New  York, 
and  author  of  the  book,  “Pastoral  Psy- 
chiatry,” will  give  a course  in  the  Sem- 
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inary.  These  courses  of  Dr.  Bonnell’s  have 
grown  in  popularity  year  by  year,  and 
1 have  been  attended  by  many  ministers  and 
others  from  the  district  around  Princeton. 
The  schedule  of  classes  this  year  will  be : 
January  25,  February  8,  February  22, 
March  7,  March  28,  April  4,  April  18, 
May  2.  Visitors  are  welcome  to  this  course 
up  to  the  limit  of  class-room  capacity.  The 
course  will  be  given  in  the  large  history 
lecture  room  in  Stuart  Hall.  The  hour  of 
meeting  will  be  2 to  4 p.m.  on  the  above 
mentioned  dates. 

COMMENCEMENT  1940 

The  attention  of  alumni  is  drawn  to 
some  contemplated  changes  in  the  Com- 
mencement program  next  May.  The  Trus- 
tees of  the  Seminary  in  their  desire  that 
the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Board  shall  fit 
as  harmoniously  as  possible  into  the  total 
program,  have  decided  to  meet  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  May  13,  instead  of 
in  the  afternoon,  as  the  custom  has  hither- 
to been.  By  this  arrangement  it  will  be 
possible  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  as  well  as  for  the  President  of 
the  Seminary,  to  have  luncheon  with  what- 
ever club  or  class  group  may  desire  to 
invite  them  as  special  guests.  These 
luncheon  groups  will  be  free  to  continue 
in  session  in  a leisurely  way  throughout 
the  afternoon,  until  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s reception  at  4 :30  on  the  Springdale 
lawn. 

The  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  alumni 
appears  to  favor  the  evening  of  Monday 
as  the  best  possible  time  for  the  Alumni 
Banquet.  While  it  is  still  too  early  to 
announce  the  full  program  for  this  annual 
gathering,  the  alumni  have  the  assurance 
that  the  evening  will  be  as  interesting  and 
profitable  as  on  former  occasions. 

Graduation  exercises  will  take  place  in 
the  University  Chapel  on  Tuesday,  May 
14.  The  Commencement  speaker  will  be 


that  distinguished  churchman,  President 
Benjamin  R.  Lacy,  of  Union  Seminary, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
SEMINARY  IS  HONORED 

In  the  course  of  the  fall  President 
Mackay  was  honored  by  Boston  Uni- 
versity and  Lafayette  College,  both  of 
which  institutions  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  L.H.D.,  Doctor  of  Humanities. 

President  Mackay  will  deliver  the 
Sprunt  Lectures  at  Union  Seminary,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  in  the  the  first  week  of 
February.  His  subject  will  be  “A  Preface 
to  Theology.” 

PLANS  OF  THE  GRADUATING 
CLASS  OF  1939 

Andrew  Thompson  L.  Armstrong,  pastor, 
Presbyterian  Church,  Millsboro,  Pa. 

George  Ross  Ashwood,  Jr.,  pastor,  Presby- 
terian Church,  Sunnyburn,  Pa. 

David  Walter  Baker,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Fanwood,  N.J. 

Samuel  Wilson  Blizzard,  assistant  pastor, 
Presbyterian  Church,  Roselle,  N.J. 

James  Russell  Butcher,  pastor,  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  Cumberland,  W.Va. 

Louis  Eland  Campbell,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Hebbardsville  and  Albany,  Post- 
office  address,  Albany,  Ohio. 

Dean  Willard  Carlson,  pastor,  St.  James  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Tower,  Minn. 

Alexander  Christie,  studying  on  Fellowship 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Va. 

Kenneth  Westgate  Cook,  pastor,  First  Church, 
Ivanhoe,  Calif.  His  address  is  Route  2,  Box 
750,  Visalia,  Calif. 

Arthur  Copeland,  pastor,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Milford,  N.J. 

James  McClung  Crothers,  assistant  pastor, 
Presbyterian  Church,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

James  Murray  Drysdale,  Jr.,  pastor,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Mason,  Ohio. 

Norman  MacCowan  Dunsmore,  pastor,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Floris  Livingston  Ferwerda,  further  study, 
Princeton  University. 

Carl  Singer  Fisher,  assistant  pastor,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Haddonfield,  N.J. 
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Stanley  Kiehl  Gambell,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hightstown,  N.J. 

Lloyd  Owen  Gaut,  pastor,  St.  Paul’s  Presby- 
terian Church,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  Ethan  Graham,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Shickshinny,  Pa. 

Samuel  Sheridan  Haas,  studying  on  Fellow- 
ship at  Princeton  University. 

Titus  Murdock  Hale,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Palisades,  N.Y. 

John  Brownlee  Hamilton,  assistant  pastor, 
Tyler  Place  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Albert  Walker  Hepler,  Jr.,  pastor,  Mingo 
Presbyterian  Church,  Finley ville,  Pa. 

Arthur  Larzelere  Herries,  pastor,  Presby- 
terian Church,  Ashland,  Pa. 

Laurence  Leroy  Hucksoll,  pastor,  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Frank  Cunningham  Hughes,  assistant  pastor, 
East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Robert  Molyneaux  Hunt,  pastor,  Maple 
Heights  Presbyterian  Church,  Bedford,  Ohio. 

Robert  William  Kirkpatrick,  pastor,  Makemie 
and  Clarke  Presbyterian  Churches,  Makemie,  Va. 

Alfred  Paul  Lam,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Belvidere,  N.J. 

James  Carter  Leeper,  Jr.,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Wyoming,  Pa. 

Glover  Alexander  Leitch,  pastor.  Presbyterian 
Church,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

George  Allen  Leukel,  Jr.,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Loysville,  Pa. 

William  Fox  Logan,  Jr.,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Berlin,  Md. 

John  Sandford  Lonsinger,  pastor,  Beech  Creek 
and  Mill  Hall  Presbyterian  Churches,  Mill  Hall, 
Pa. 

William  Frederick  MacCalmont,  pastor,  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Richard  Burroughs  Mather,  pastor,  Presby- 
terian Church,  U.S.,  Belle  Haven,  Va. 

Robert  Wallace  McCarter,  pastor,  Bethesda 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Robert  McClain,  pastor,  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Schaghticoke,  N.Y. 


Robert  Leonard  Mclntire,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Woodsfield,  Ohio. 

Paul  Hallock  Merkle,  appointment  by  the 
Board  of  National  Missions  in  Evangelistic 
Work  in  the  South. 

Harold  Eugene  Myers,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Hokendauqua,  Pa. 

William  Pitt  Miles,  pastor,  Felton  and  Ben 
Lomond  Presbyterian  Churches,  Felton,  Calif. 

Maurice  Clinton  Mitchell,  pastor,  Presby- 
terian Church,  North  Girard,  Pa. 

Stanley  Spencer  Newcomb,  assistant  pastor, 
Wilshire  Boulevard  Presbyterian  Church,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Kermit  John  Nord,  pastor,  Princeton  and 
Mariaville  Presbyterian  Churches,  Mariaville, 
N.Y. 

Lee  Nicholson  Page,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

Osro  Wilber  Randall,  Jr.,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Grants,  N.M. 

David  Idwal  Rees,  assistant  pastor,  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 

William  Morrison  Rider,  Jr.,  pastor,  Presby- 
terian Church,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

John  Beacom  Rowland,  assistant  pastor,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Keith  Herrick  Sackett,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Whitesville,  W.Va. 

Robert  Ross  Smyrl,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Absecon,  N.J. 

Richard  Nevin  Stroman,  further  study,  Prince- 
ton Seminary. 

Kemper  Y.  Taylor,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Prospect,  Pa. 

Elwyn  Earle  Tilden,  Jr.,  further  study,  Prince- 
ton Seminar}^. 

Nozomu  Tomita,  returned  to  Japan,  108, 
2-Chome,  Ogikubo,  Suginami-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Frank  Johnson  Turnbull,  pastor,  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Hebron,  N.Y. 

Kenneth  Emil  Walter,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Samuel  John  Wylie,  Jr.,  pastor,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dolgeville,  N.Y. 
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IMPORTANT  BOOKS 


BOOKS  ABOUT  EVANGELISM 

Among  the  many  books  every  minister  should 
have  his  favorites.  Here  are  six  of  mine.  With 
1 the  exception  of  the  first  and  the  last,  these 
works  seem  to  be  still  in  print. 

1.  Revivals,  their  Lazvs  and  their  Lead- 
!;  ers,  by  James  Burns,  London,  1909. 

After  a fairly  good  opening  chapter  there  are 
helpful  discussions  of  revivals  under  St.  Francis 
1 of  Assisi,  Savonarola,  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox, 
and  Wesley.  The  book  rightly  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  best  way  to  approach  the 
study  of  Evangelism  is  through  history,  as  it 
, centers  in  certain  leaders.  Logically  this  plan 
would  call  for  a study  of  revivals  and  evan- 
gelism in  the  Bible. 

2.  The  Evangelistic  Church,  by  Fred- 
erick E.  Taylor,  Judson  Press,  Philadel- 
phia, 1927,  232  pp.,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  intensely  practical,  as  well  as 
inspirational.  It  grew  out  of  twenty-one  years 
of  noteworthy  experience  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
large  First  Baptist  Church,  Indianapolis.  This 
pastor’s  reliance,  under  God,  is  on  the  “out- 
ward and  ordinary  means  of  grace,”  with  a 
series  of  special  meetings  only  about  once  in 
ten  years.  There  is  strong  emphasis  on  prayer, 
on  preaching,  and  on  personal  work,  especially 
by  the  men  of  the  congregation. 

The  evangelistic  church,  locally,  is  one  which 
“from  pulpit  to  primary  (department)  is  per- 
meated by  a desire  to  see  a constant  inflow  of 
people  who  have  come  to  know  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord,  and  who,  in  turn,  are  seek- 
ing to  lead  others  to  the  same  experience” 
(p.  36).  What  an  ideal  for  any  congregation, 
whether  large  or  small,  in  the  city  or  in  the 
open  country ! 

3.  Taking  Men  Alive,  by  Charles  G. 
Trumbull,  Revell,  1938  (a  reprint),  199 
pp.,  $1.00. 

These  class  studies  about  soul-winning  are 
based  on  the  earlier  book  by  the  writer’s  father, 
H.  Clay  Trumbull,  Individual  Work  for  Indi- 
viduals. That  earlier  book  ought  still  to  live, 
together  with  this  newer  one.  Both  of  them, 
however,  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  personal 
work  is  not  always  successful,  at  least  not 
immediately. 


4.  Enlisting  for  Christ  and  the  Church, 
by  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  Associa- 
tion Press,  1924,  180  pp.  (fine  print), 
$1.50. 

Here  are  fifteen  chapters,  each  of  which  con- 
tains seven  studies  in  the  winning  of  souls,  one 
by  one.  As  a busy  pastor  the  reviewer  found 
these  studies  both  helpful  and  suggestive.  They 
would  be  more  so  if  they  took  more  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Bible  was  written,  book 
by  book.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  to 
scramble  the  Scriptures. 

5.  To  Every  Creature,  by  Henry  B. 
Trimble,  Cokesbury,  1939,  small  8vo, 
159  pp.,  $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  newer  books  about  Evangelism. 
The  author  is  Dean  of  the  Candler  School  of 
Theology  at  Emory  University.  He  appears 
to  be  an  evangelical  liberal,  but  his  book  is  in 
no  wise  controversial.  His  best  chapters  are 
about  Mass  Evangelism  (in  which  he  still  be- 
lieves), Educational  Evangelism,  and  Personal 
Evangelism.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is 
scarcely  on  the  same  worthy  level  of  positive 
and  constructive  teaching. 

6.  The  Acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Doc- 
tor Luke. 

Apart  from  the  Gospels,  especially  Luke  and 
John,  the  Book  of  Acts  is  the  oldest  in  the  field, 
and  by  far  the  best.  In  fact,  it  stands  alone. 
With  it  one  should  study  a scholarly  com- 
mentary, such  as  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by 
Richard  B.  Rackham,  Westminster  Commen- 
taries, Morehouse-Gorham,  Milwaukee,  1906, 
$4.50.  Any  pastor  who  will  spend  an  hour  or 
so  a day  for  six  months  with  the  Book  of  Acts, 
and  with  Rackham’s  Commentary,  should  be 
ready  to  lead  his  people  in  a New  Testament 
revival. 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 

INTERPRETING  THE  CHURCH 
AND  HISTORY 

Jesus  and  His  Church,  by  R.  Newton 
Flew,  The  Abingdon  Press,  275  pp., 
$2.00. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Ecu- 
menical movement  is  the  new  interest  it  has 
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aroused  in  the  theological  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Church.  All  over  the  world  Chris- 
tians begin  to  realize  that  the  Church  is  more 
central  in  all  the  questions  of  spiritual  life  than 
Protestant  theology  of  the  last  two  centuries 
was  willing  to  admit. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  must  needs  be 
a twofold  one.  We  need  a comparison  of  the 
different  concepts  of  the  Church  held  by  the 
various  denominations,  so  as  to  find  out  the  one- 
sidedness and  the  lack  of  completeness  in  the 
several  churches;  and  we  need  also,  as  a result 
of  growing  insight,  a new  survey  of  the  Biblical 
teaching  on  the  Church. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  task  little 
more  has  been  done  so  far  than  a synoptic 
presentation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
its  ministry  and  its  sacraments.  The  results  are 
to  be  found  in  the  various  publications  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement.  In  the  Biblical 
field  the  book  by  Dr.  Flew,  President  of  Wes- 
ley House  (the  Methodist  Seminary)  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  has  considerably  advanced  the 
study  of  the  subject.  Its  learned  author  has  not 
confined  himself  to  surveying  the  great  number 
of  monographs  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
problem,  but  has  also  developed  a method, 
which  is  more  appropriate  to  the  subject  than 
the  traditional  treatment  in  Protestant  theology. 

Both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  scholars 
of  the  nineteenth  century  concentrated  their  in- 
terest on  Matthew  xvi,  18.  Important  as  this 
passage  is  for  the  understanding  of  Apostolic 
primacy  in  the  Church,  it  cannot  yield  a true 
understanding  of  the  New  Testament  idea  of 
the  Church,  unless  it  is  seen  within  the  whole 
context  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Flew  starts 
therefore  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  shows 
how  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  implied  in  his 
whole  message,  and  in  every  part  of  it.  Jesus’ 
understanding  of  the  Kingdom,  Dr.  Flew  tells 
us,  was  new  in  that  he  conceived  the  Kingdom 
as  a manifestation  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Thus  it  would  express 
itself  in  a new  way  of  communal  life  among 
those  who  had  acknowledged  Jesus  as  their 
Messiah.  This  community  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  true  (and 
New)  Israel.  They  received  the  promise  that 
in  their  hearts  the  Spirit  of  God  would  be  the 
driving  force.  By  their  allegiance  to  Jesus  as 
the  Christ  all  earthly  allegiances  had  to  become 
of  merely  secondary  character.  Members  of  this 
community  were  called  by  Jesus  to  spread  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  all  over  the  world. 


In  the  second  part  of  his  book,  Dr.  Flew 
shows  how  his  idea  of  Jesus  materialized  in  the 
Primitive  Church.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to 
proving  that  the  main  types  of  Apostolic  teach- 
ing on  the  Church  agree  among  themselves  and 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Thus  he  reaches  the 
following  conclusions : 

i)  The  Church  is  God’s  own  creation,  not 
a mere  man-made  organization.  2)  The  Word  of 
God  which  called  the  Church  into  being  has  been 
verified  in  human  experience.  The  Spirit  of  God 
has  carried  out  the  work  of  the  Word  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  Church.  3)  The  Church 
possesses  divine  authority.  But  the  latter  rests 
in  the  Word  as  divine  revelation;  no  persons  or 
institution  as  such  are  invested  with  it.  The 
Church  needs  a ministry,  but  the  authority  of 
the  ministry  belongs  to  the  Church  as  a whole, 
not  to  an  order  in  the  Church. 

On  this  Biblical  basis,  Dr.  Flew  thinks  all  the 
existing  churches  will  be  able  “to  acknowledge 
each  other  gladly  and  frankly  as  being  members 
of  the  one  Ecclesia  of  God,  to  refrain  from  any 
condemnation  of  the  ministries  and  the  sacra- 
ments of  other  churches,  and  to  join  repeatedly 
and  as  fully  as  may  be,  in  united  worship.” 

For  a considerable  length  of  time  Dr.  Flew’s 
book  is  bound  to  be  the  standard  work  on  the 
New  Testament  conception  of  the  Church.  He 
has  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  topical  treat- 
ment of  the  problem,  and  in  a truly  Protestant 
way  has  in  his  exegesis  started  from  the  New 
Testament  as  a whole.  The  weakness  of  tradi- 
tional controversy  centering  around  Matt,  xvi, 
18,  consisted  in  its  inconclusiveness  on  either 
side.  If  the  passage  is  regarded  as  authentic — 
which  it  certainly  is — it  does  not  thereby  justify 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  If  it  were 
proven  to  be  a later  addition  to  the  original  text 
Protestantism  would  still  be  under  obligation  to 
justify  its  idea  of  the  Church  by  Biblical  argu- 
ments. Dr.  Flew’s  method  shows  both  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  authenticity  of  the 
controversial  passage,  and  that  the  idea  of  the 
Church  underlying  Christ’s  whole  message  is 
infinitely  wider  and  loftier  than  that  held  by  any 
one  of  the  existing  Churches.  We  all  have  to 
modify  our  thoughts  about  the  Church.  From  the 
human  point  of  view  all  the  existing  Churches 
are  empirical  approximations  to  Christ’s  vision ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  all  have  to  be  regarded 
as  actualizations  of  the  divine  purpose.  Through 
the  Holy  Spirit  operating  in  them  they  all  are 
members  of  Christ’s  Body. 

The  only  point  in  which  I disagree  in  principle 
with  Dr.  Flew  concerns  a detail  of  his  method. 
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In  his  attempt  to  discover  the  New  Testament 
idea  of  the  Church  he  starts  from  the  teaching 

Sof  Jesus.  The  subsequent  development  in  the 
Primitive  Church  is  interpreted  merely  as  a 
confirmation  of  Christ’s  teaching.  While  I agree 
that  it  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament  as  the  revealed  Word  of  God 
to  assume  the  unity  of  its  message,  it  seems  to 
me  equally  necessary  to  do  justice  to  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  a person,  not  an  impersonal  light,  and 

I thus  the  work  of  the  Spirit  has  as  much  of  a 
history  as  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In 
the  Apostolic  Church  the  Spirit  brought  to  light 
the  implications  of  Jesus’s  message.  While  this 
illumination  was  substantially  in  harmony  with 
the  work  of  Jesus,  it  was,  nevertheless,  some- 
thing new  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 
A real  distinction  has  therefore  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  community  of  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Risen  Lord. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Flew’s  book  such  a distinc- 
tion would  have  shown  that  in  its  human  weak- 
ness the  Church  shares  the  glory  of  its  risen 
Lord.  The  Church  is  not  merely  a preaching  and 
teaching  church.  As  an  expression  of  the  Christ 
King  it  is  also  a militant  church,  fighting  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  evil  in  this  world.  As 
a manifestation  of  the  Priestly  Christ  it  medi- 
tates between  God  and  mankind,  so  that  people 
cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Church.  As  heir  of  Christ’s 
Prophetic  office  the  unity  of  the  Church  rests 
upon  the  institution  of  the  empirical  church  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  a derived  way  only  is  it 
“contingent  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Word  by 
men.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  only  in  the  light  of  the 
risen  Christ’s  glory  and  as  a result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  Jesus’s  teaching  on 
the  Church  fully  be  understood.  For  thus  alone 
is  it  possible  to  see  the  unity  in  the  argument  of 
the  New  Testament,  whereas  Dr.  Flew’s  method 
would  leave  a presumable  cleavage  between  Jesus 
and  the  Apostolic  Age. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

The  Clue  to  History,  by  John  Mac- 
murray.  Harper  Brothers,  New  York, 
243  PP- 

With  unusual  brilliance  the  London  pro- 
fessor expounds  his  views  on  History  in  this 
new  volume  of  his.  Unlike  many  of  his  colleagues 
he  thinks  that  the  Bible  alone  offers  the  key  to 
the  bewildering  mystery  of  human  history,  and 


with  great  clarity  and  dialectical  skill  he  sets 
forth  his  interesting  ideas. 

The  author  points  out  that  one  of  the  most 
essential  truths,  which  under  the  influence  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  Roman  political  ideas  had 
been  forgotten,  is  the  fact  that  from  the  Biblical 
viewpoint  no  room  is  left  for  any  kind  of  dualism, 
since  God  is  the  creator  and  lord  of  this  world. 

Professor  Macmurray  emphasizes  that  the 
driving  force  behind  the  history  of  Western 
mankind  is  Christianity.  But  he  holds  that  true 
Christianity  is  to  be  found,  where  most  Chris- 
tians will  least  be  inclined  to  see  it,  namely  in 
the  heretical  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
protest  of  the  Renaissance  or  in  modern  Bolshe- 
vism. He  explains  this  paradox  in  the  following 
way.  The  term  Christianity  is  ambiguous.  To 
most  Christians  it  denotes  an  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution, with  creeds  or  dogmas,  hierarchical 
organization  and  social  prejudices.  But  true 
Christianity  is  the  historical  impulse  which  was 
given  to  mankind  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus  in 
turn  was  the  most  conspicuous  representative  of 
the  Jewish  genius.  Thus  in  him  the  Jewish  mind 
reached  the  stage  of  complete  self-consciousness. 
Hence  through  Christianity  it  is  the  Jewish 
genius  that  is  operative  in  the  life  of  the  nations. 
Western  history  is  therefore  a process  of  con- 
stant adoption  of,  or  fight  against,  the  Jewish 
dynamic  of  history.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
Jewish  problem  is  the  central  problem  of  modern 
history. 

The  operation  of  such  a human  factor,  as  is 
the  Jewish  mind,  would  not,  however,  be  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  offer  a satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion of  history,  were  it  not  that  it  operated  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God.  It  is  God’s  pur- 
pose that  men  shall  live  in  accordance  with  their 
original  nature,  and  since  God’s  will  is  all- 
powerful  any  attempt  to  counteract  it  implies 
necessarily  self-frustration.  Man  is  created  to 
live  in  fellowship  with  other  men,  and  thus  in 
a state  of  brotherhood,  freedom  and  equality. 
People  who  antagonize  this  basic  law  of  their 
nature  will  bring  about  their  own  unhappiness. 
Yet  while  man  in  his  freedom  is  able  to  trans- 
gress the  will  of  God  he  is  unable  to  undo  the 
divine  purpose. 

Thus  history  is  a dialectical  process : each 
human  error  will  reveal  its  own  futility  and  thus 
lead  towards  a deeper  apprehension  of  true  hu- 
man nature.  There  is  therefore  a progress  in 
history  tending  towards  the  full  realization  of 
human  nature.  The  Hebrew  mind,  by  nature 
more  clearly  aware  of  this  basic  law,  relates  all 
human  activities  to  the  divine  will,  and  thus 
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Jewish  mentality  is  made  the  principal  agent  of 
human  progress.  For  this  is  religion : to  accept 
everything  as  willed  by  God,  yet  not  to  acquiesce 
in  this  fact  fatalistically,  but  rather  to  realize 
the  divine  purpose  inherent  in  the  respective 
situation. 

Professor  Macmurra3'’s  book,  as  this  short 
summary  will  have  shown,  is  a most  fascinating 
one.  The  author  confirms  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  basic  features  of  the  Christian  interpretation 
of  history,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  all-pervading 
divine  purpose,  resulting  in  the  unity  of  history ; 
the  principal  function  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of 
God’s  chosen  people ; the  centrality  of  the  human 
will  in  historical  events;  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  in  history,  etc.  Moreover,  the  way 
in  which  the  author  links  together  seemingly 
unrelated  events  by  means  of  a dialectical  se- 
quence, the  masterful  display  of  the  dialectical 
method  in  his  analysis  of  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic history  of  Western  mankind,  the  combina- 
tion of  Biblical  ideas  with  the  principles  of 
Hegel’s  philosophy,  Marx’s  and  Durkheim’s  soci- 
ology, Adler’s  psychology  and  modern  racial 
theories  make  his  book  a thought-provoking 
work,  and  all  these  attainments  give  color  and 
depth  to  the  rich  tapestry  of  human  destiny  that 
his  skilful  hands  weave  before  our  astonished 
eyes. 

There  is  one  feature  that  will  commend  this 
book  especially  to  many  Christian  readers : it 
refers  constantly  to  the  Bible,  but  at  the  same 
time  pretends  to  make  supernatural  explana- 
tions of  historical  events  superfluous.  It  is  abso- 
lutely modern  in  this  respect.  But  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  weak  point  in  these  lofty  speculations. 
If  it  was  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  race  rather 
than  the  Spirit  of  God  operating  through  Special 
Revelation  that  worked  in  Israel  and  in  Jesus, 
then  the  Nazis  would  be  justified  in  their  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity.  For  then  each  race  would 
have  to  live  in  accordance  with  its  own  nature. 
But  although  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  identical 
with  the  Church  or  the  Jewish  people,  it  is  in 
their  history  alone,  nevertheless,  that  his  activity 
can  be  apprehended  in  an  unambiguous  way. 
Macmurray  lacks  a true  criterion  by  which  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false  Christianity, 
and  his  recourse  to  racialism,  moreover,  would 
degrade  history  to  mere  nature. 

Moreover,  if  Professor  Macmurray  wants  to 
be  in  line  with  Biblical  Christianity  he  has  to 
admit  that,  according  to  the  records  of  the  New 
Testament,  Jesus  conceived  of  himself  not  merely 
as  a teacher  and  reformer  of  religious  life,  but 
also  and  above  all,  as  Judge  and  Saviour.  There 


is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  that  mankind  is 
constantly  progressing  towards  greater  perfec- 
tion. Most  of  its  achievements  are  futile  and 
mere  waste  of  energies.  The  greater  part  of  his- 
torical activities  is  purely  destructive.  Only  be- 
lievers are  enabled  by  God  to  make  good  use  of 
adverse  fortunes ; the  rest  of  mankind  is  doomed 
to  despair. 

Furthermore,  this  attempt  to  write  history 
sub  specie  aeternitatis,  but  without  the  idea  of 
God’s  interfering  with  the  activities  of  man  is 
contradictory  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples expounded  by  Professor  Macmurray  him- 
self. History  requires  both  a supra-empirical 
goal,  and  man’s  conscious  decisions.  But  how 
does  the  author  interpret  the  working  of  “un- 
conscious Christianity,”  which  according  to  his 
book  would  be  the  principal  agent  of  progress  in 
modern  history?  Man’s  unconscious  striving 
after  happiness  and  goodness  is  constantly  at  war 
with  his  unconscious  selfishness,  conceit  and  will 
for  power,  and  it  is  hopelessly  defeated  by  them. 
The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  unconscious  only  as  far  as  it  prepares  men  for 
conscious  belief.  It  is,  however,  only  as  con- 
sciously apprehended  activity  that  it  becomes  an 
agent  of  progress  in  history.  As  Christ’s  own 
Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost  leads  men  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  sins  and  of  their  need  of  forgiveness. 
Out  of  the  awareness  of  divine  pardon  people  are 
impelled  to  strive  after  a new  life  and  new 
brotherhood,  and  for  what  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  last  2,000  years  mankind  is 
indebted  exclusively  to  these  conscious  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Bolshe- 
vism, for  instance,  has  borrowed  quite  a number 
of  ideas  from  Christianity,  and  far  be  it  from  us 
to  think  that  God  is  unable  to  pour  his  Spirit  out 
again  over  the  Russian  people ! But  the  work  of 
Christ’s  Spirit  is  to  be  seen  in  the  general  im- 
pulse rather  than  in  particular  manifestations, 
and  it  is  sheer  blasphemy  to  say  that  the  cruel 
distortion  of  the  noblest  social  aspirations  of  man- 
kind, as  shown  in  Bolshevism,  is  unconscious 
Christianity ! 

Finally,  Professor  Macmurray  overlooks  what 
has  been  made  clear  by  numerous  Christian 
thinkers  throughout  the  ages,  namely,  that  in 
Christian  philosophy  there  is  as  little  room  left 
for  a straightforward  monism,  as  for  consistent 
dualism.  Because  God  has  created  this  world,  it 
is  in  an  indissoluble  way  connected  with  him,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  enjoys  a certain  amount  of 
independence.  God’s  purpose  is  not  immanent  in 
this  world  as  its  goal — this  was  Aristotle’s  error 
—his  purpose  rather  sets  limits  to  the  activities 
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of  his  creatures.  Thus  the  powers  of  evil  operate 
in  freedom  and  by  divine  permission  wield  their 
dominion  over  other  beings  in  this  world.  For 
this  reason  man  lives  in  a state  of  constant  ten- 
sion between  antagonistic  tendencies  both  within 
his  own  nature  and  in  the  surrounding  world. 
This  tension  will  not  be  resolved  until  the 
parousia  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  all  these  evil 
powers  will  be  brought  into  full  subjection  unto 
him. 

There  is  no  immanent  dialectic  in  history  as 
such,  and  what  seems  to  justify  the  interpreta- 
tions of  Hegel,  Marx  and  Macmurray,  is  the 
result  of  a selection  of  events,  which  does  vio- 
lence to  the  historical  reality.  History  through- 
out is  a process,  in  the  course  of  which  antago- 
nistic forces  grow  up  and  impair  each  other  con- 
stantly. The  only  instance  of  continuous  growth 
in  history  is  that  of  Christ’s  Kingdom.  Into  it 
elements  of  this  world  are  drawn,  assimilated 
and  thus  transformed.  But  the  world,  from  which 
these  elements  are  drawn,  is  not  thereby  changed 
in  its  nature.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  basic 
unity  of  God’s  creation  cannot  express  itself 
directly  in  this  world : while,  for  instance,  human 


personality  is  one,  we  have,  nevertheless,  to 
speak  of  the  duality  of  body  and  mind,  or  while 
all  men  are  created  in  the  image  of  God,  social 
life  requires  the  distinction  between  superiors 
and  subordinates  and  we  are  unable  to  enjoy 
absolute  equality  in  social  life ; similarly  it  is 
impossible  for  men  to  realize  freedom  apart  from 
external  obligations  and  constraints  and  without 
fight  against  oppressors,  etc. 

As  a conclusion  I want  to  say  this : It  is  grati- 
fying to  notice  in  modern  philosophy  a growing 
willingness  to  recognize  the  significance  of  Bibli- 
cal truth,  and  to  see  as  in  olden  days,  the  phi- 
losopher cooperate  with  the  theologian.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  the  best  service,  which  in 
such  a situation  theology  can  render  both  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  philosopher,  is  not  blind  adula- 
tion or  rejoicing  in  the  return  of  the  prodigal 
son,  but  rather  frank  criticism.  There  is  no 
natural,  inevitable  progress  from  philosophy  to 
theology  or  vice  versa.  It  is  only  when  both 
wrestle  with  the  problems  that  we  shall  be  led 
into  all  truth. 

Otto  A.  Piper 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


t 1886  i 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Wilson  resigned  the  pas- 
( toraie  at  the  St.  James  Church  of  Bellingham, 
Washington,  and  became  pastor  emeritus. 

[ 1889  ] 

The  Rev.  Edward  March  has  moved  to  Orange, 
Virginia,  R.F.D.  No.  2. 

[ 1897  ] 

The  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Steckel,  D.D.,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  to  be  the  minister-in- 
charge of  the  Community  Church  of  Fellsmere, 
Florida,  for  the  winter  or  longer. 

The  Rev.  Harry  S.  Ecker  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Lower  Marsh  Creek  Church, 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Dunkel  is  now  serving 
the  First  Church  of  Napoleon,  Ohio. 

[ 1898  ] 

The  Rev.  Henry  B.  Hostetter,  D.D.,  closed  his 
administration  as  synodical  executive  of  the 
Synod  of  Indiana,  and  is  making  his  home  at 
Penney  Farms,  Florida. 


The  Rev.  Warren  F.  Goff,  D.D.,  is  now  living 
in  Cambria,  Wisconsin. 

[ 1900  ] 

The  Rev.  Walter  B.  Greenway  is  now  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Stanhope,  New  Jersey. 

The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Hallett  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Ward  Avenue  Church,  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  retired  to  reside  at  Mil- 
ford, Delaware. 

[ 1901  ] 

The  Rev.  D.  Wilson  Hollinger  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Dickinson  College  at  its  Commencement  in  June. 

The  Rev.  C.  E.  Gregory  has  moved  to  Morgan- 
town, North  Carolina,  Box  763. 

[ 1904  ] 

The  Rev.  Edward  Frost  McFarland  is  now 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Cottage  Grove, 
Oregon. 

[ 1905  ] 

In  celebration  of  his  twentieth  anniversary  as 
pastor  of  the  First  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
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Schenectady,  New  York,  Dr.  Thomas  Newton 
McQuoid  was  honored  at  a reception  given  by 
friends. 

The  Rev.  Leon  Stewart  has  moved  to  the 
Grace  Church,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

[ 1906  ] 

The  Rev.  Hugh  N.  Ronald  has  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  Peabody  Memorial 
Home  at  North  Manchester,  Indiana. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson  has  become  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Newberg,  Oregon. 

[ 1908  ] 

The  Rev.  Norman  P.  Olney  has  been  called  to 
the  First  Church  of  Bennington,  Kansas. 

[ 1909  ] 

The  Rev.  Robert  S.  Sidebotham  has  accepted 
a call  to  the  First  Churches  of  Deshler  and 
North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

[ 1910] 

The  Rev.  Henry  Baker  is  serving  the  West- 
minster Church,  Allentown,  and  the  First  Church 
of  South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  James  Fisher  is  now  serving  First 
and  Bethany  Churches,  Danville,  Illinois. 

[ 1913  ] 

The  Rev.  William  Barrow  Pugh  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Tus- 
culum  College  at  its  Commencement  in  June. 

[ 1914  ] 

The  Rev.  Frederick  E.  Brooks  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Austin, 
Texas. 

[ 1915  1 

The  Rev.  J.  V.  Koontz  is  now  serving  the 
Church  of  New  Galilee,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Roy  Smith  has  accepted  a call  to 
La  Grange,  Georgia. 

The  Rev.  Robert  M.  Russell  is  now  head  of 
the  Russell  Ranch  School,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities  was  con- 
ferred upon  President  John  A.  Mackay  by  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Theology  on  October 
18  at  its  Centennial  Convocation. 

[ 1916  ] 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Tucker  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Second  Church  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 


t 1918  ] 

The  Rev.  David  R.  Coffman  is  now  serving  as 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Waynes- 
burg  College,  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania. 

[ 1919  ] 

The  Rev.  Hunter  B.  Blakely,  D.D.,  has  been 
elected  President  of  Queens-Chicora  College  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

The  Rev.  Curtis  M.  Glick  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  Oceanside  Church,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  B.  Nesbitt  is  now  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  New  York 
City. 

[ 1923  ] 

The  Rev.  Bruce  A.  Cumming  is  serving  the 
Church  of  Seffner,  Florida. 

[ 1924  ] 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Willets  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Caldwell,  New 
Jersey. 

[ 1926  ] 

The  Rev.  Lowell  Anderson  Van  Patten  has 
moved  to  3422  St.  John  Avenue,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Denham  Steele,  D.D.,  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  Westminster  College, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  September  1. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Howard  has  been  called 
to  the  church  of  Buhl,  Idaho. 

[ 1928  ] 

The  Rev.  Roy  E.  Jones  has  begun  his  work  at 
the  Parker-Hurley  parish  in  Sioux  Falls  Presby- 
tery. 

t 1929] 

The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Cropp  was  elected 
general  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

The  Rev.  David  C.  Burd  is  now  serving  the 
Methodist  Navajo  Mission  School,  Farmington, 
New  Mexico. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Seibert  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Plymouth  Church,  Akron,  Iowa. 

[ 1930  ] 

The  Rev.  John  C.  Inglis  has  been  called  to  the 
First  Church  of  Piqua,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Donald  F.  Lomas  has  become  assis- 
tant editor  for  young  people’s  division  publica- 
tions in  the  editorial  department  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Christian  Education. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Koning  has  become  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  of  Brooklyn,  Iowa. 
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[ 1932  ] 

The  Rev.  John  C.  Nevin  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Kingston,  New  York,  on  October  27. 

[ 1933  ] 

The  Rev.  C.  Vin  White  has  become  Dean  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  University  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Allison  has  become  pastor 
of  the  church  of  Ben  Avon,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  John  Anderson  has  been 
installed  pastor  of  the  Arch  Street  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  William  Henry  Denney,  Jr.,  has  be- 
come assistant  pastor  of  the  Covenant-First 
Church  of  Washington,  D.C. 

t 1934  ] 

The  Rev.  Ardel  W.  Christie  is  now  serving  the 
Neville  Island  Church,  Corapolis,  Pennsylvania. 

[ 1935  ] 

The  Rev.  Ronald  Bower  Brook  has  entered 
the  service  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  as 
a missionary  to  West  Africa. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  MacCarroll  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  at  Saltsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Frank  L.  Hutchison  has  begun  work 
in  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  New  York  City  as  religious 
secretary  of  the  Bowery  Branch. 

The  Rev.  Roy  A.  Wilson  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  First  Church,  Sigourney,  Iowa. 


[ 1936  ] 

The  Rev.  Carlton  Allen  is  serving  the  church 
of  Mesquite,  Texas. 

The  Rev.  Maurice  R.  Holt  is  now  associate 
pastor  in  the  University  Church,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Rev.  Harry  C.  Wood  has  been  appointed 
a lieutenant  in  the  Chaplains  Corps,  U.S.N. 

The  Rev.  Stewart  W.  Radford  has  become 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

[ 1937  ] 

The  Rev.  Paul  R.  Winn  has  been  appointed 
a missionary  to  the  East  China  Mission. 

[ 1938  ] 

The  Rev.  Theodore  O.  M.  Wills  has  become 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Portland,  Indiana. 

The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Rayburn  is  now  serving 
the  Blackadore  Avenue  Church  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Dean  N.  Dobson,  Jr.,  is  now  serving 
the  Higgins  Neighborhood  Center,  Higgins, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Yancy  County  Parish, 
as  associate  to  the  Rev.  George  K.  Neff. 

The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Scott  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Langhorne,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Maurer  has  been  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Hyde  Park, 
Massachusetts. 

The  Rev.  Melvin  H.  Dillin  is  now  serving  the 
First  Church,  Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey. 
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CALENDAR 


1940 


Jan.  3,  8 a.m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends. 

Jan.  15-19 

Midyear  Examinations. 

Mar.  2i,  12:20  p.m.Easter  vacation  begins. 

Mar.  25,  2 p.m. 

Easter  vacation  ends. 

Mar.  25-29, 5 p.m. 

Stone  Lectures. 

May  6-10 

Final  Examinations. 

May  12,  4 p.m. 

Baccalaureate  Service  and  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

May  13,  10:15  a.m 

. Stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

May  14 

128th  Annual  Commencement. 

June  24-28 

Ministers’  Conference. 

Sept.  16,  3 p.m. 

Greek  test  for  entering  students. 

Sept.  17 

Opening  of  the  129th  session,  matriculation 
of  new  students  in  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students  in  Hodge  Hall.  Drawing  by 
students  for  choice  of  rooms  at  3 o’clock 
in  Stuart  Hall. 

Sept.  18,  1 1 a.m. 

Opening  address  in  Miller  Chapel. 

Sept.  28-Oct.  11 

Examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions. 

Oct.  8,  2 p.m. 

Stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

November 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving  at  5 p.m.  and  ends  the  Mon- 
day after  at  8 a.m. 

Dec.  20,  5 p.m. 

Christmas  vacation  begins. 

1941 

Jan.  7,  8 a.m. 

Christmas  vacation  ends. 

Jan.  20-24 

Midyear  Examinations. 

Apr.  10, 12  :20  p.m. 

Easter  vacation  begins. 

Apr.  14,  2 p.m. 

Easter  vacation  ends. 

May  5-9 

Final  Examinations. 

May  11,  4 p.m. 

Baccalaureate  Service  and  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

May  12,  2 p.m. 

Stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

May  13 

129th  Annual  Commencement. 

Harold  McAfee  Robinson,  D.D. 
1881-1939 
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HAROLD  McAFEE  ROBINSON 


THE  Board  of  Trustees  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  is  deeply  be- 
reaved by  the  departure  from  this  life  of 
the  Rev.  Harold  McAfee  Robinson.  Dr. 
Robinson’s  long  and  intimate  relation  to 
the  Seminary,  as  student,  fellow,  secretary 
of  the  Centennial  Celebration  Committee, 
and  later  as  a member  of  the  Board,  some- 
time Chairman  of  the  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  its  Vice-President,  had  greatly  com- 
mended him  to  us  all. 

Dr.  Robinson’s  gracious  personality,  his 
incisive  mind,  his  administrative  gifts,  and 
his  irenic  methods  of  thought  and  service 
endeared  him  to  the  student  body,  the  Fac- 
ulty and  this  governing  Board.  Dr.  Robin- 
son’s services  to  the  Seminary  were  great. 
As  a student  he  represented  the  best  in 
undergraduate  life  and  thus  lifted  the 
daily  converse  of  his  fellow  students  to  a 
higher  level.  In  his  associations  with  the 
Faculty  he  was  always  a source  of  enlight- 
enment and  helpful  guidance.  As  a mem- 
ber of  this  Board  no  one  was  more  highly 
respected  than  he,  and  his  opinions  and 
leadership  were  of  greatest  value.  That 
Dr.  Robinson  was  able  to  make  so  gener- 
ous a contribution  over  so  many  years  to 
the  life  and  work  of  this  institution  is  not 
surprising  when  we  spread  before  us  the 
record  of  his  life. 

Born  in  Shelby ville,  Missouri,  March  I, 
1881,  the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Robinson 
and  Hannah  Catherine  McAfee  Robinson, 
he  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  days  in 
Minnesota,  where  his  father  was  for 
thirty-three  years  pastor  of  a home- 
mission  church.  That  boyhood  was  a 
rugged  combination  of  plain  living,  high 
thinking,  and  wholesome  fun  amid  the 


joys  of  his  home  and  the  opportunities  for 
outdoor  sport  in  the  nearby  lake  and 
woods.  He  entered  Park  College,  at  Park- 
ville,  Missouri,  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  graduating  in  June,  1901,  and  en- 
tering Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1904  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  His  bril- 
liant record  as  a student  in  college  and 
seminary  was  followed  by  a year  of  resi- 
dence at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Ger- 
many, upon  a Fellowship  from  Princeton 
Seminary. 

Upon  his  return  to  America,  he  accepted 
a call  to  become  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Milroy,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  idolized  “pastor-at-large”  of  the  entire 
community.  Preaching  in  rural  school- 
houses,  in  isolated  mountain  homes,  in 
hunters’  camps  throughout  that  mountain 
country,  he  through  his  friendship  drew 
many  into  Christian  fellowship  for  the 
first  time.  He  established  his  deep  concern 
for  the  common  man  in  those  early  days, 
becoming  a leader  in  Huntingdon  Presby- 
tery— attending  his  first  General  Assembly 
as  a commissioner  in  1908. 

In  1913  he  became  pastor  of  the  Market 
Square  Presbyterian  Church  in  German- 
town, Philadelphia,  being  called  from  that 
church  to  become  college  pastor  and 
Professor  of  Bible  at  Lafayette  College  in 
1915- 

In  his  work  among  the  students  of  that 
historic  institution,  he  developed  a new 
interest  in  the  claims  of  Christianity  for  its 
proper  place  in  the  life  of  the  campus. 
After  America  entered  the  great  war, 
Dr.  Robinson  assumed  the  duties  of  a 
Y.M.C.A.  Secretary,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  duties,  and  his  leadership  during 
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those  difficult  hours  gave  promise  of  his 
future  greatness. 

In  1919  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  Work — in  1923  became 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Home, 
Church  and  Community  of  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education.  From  1927  to  1934 
he  was  administrative  secretary  of  the 
Board,  being  elected  general  secretary 
upon  the  retirement  of  his  friend  and  co- 
laborer, Rev.  William  C.  Covert  in  1934. 
From  that  date  until  his  death  he  was  the 
responsible  leader  of  the  educational  policy 
and  program  of  our  Church. 

Through  the  long  years  of  his  relation- 
ship with  the  Board  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion, he  exerted  a tremendous  influence 
not  only  on  the  educational  program  of 
the  local  church,  but  in  Presbyterian  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  as  well.  He  was 
recognized  as  a scholar  and  educator  of 
outstanding  ability  but  continually  he  rose 
above  administrative  detail  and  the  com- 
plexities of  his  high  office  to  write  and 
speak  in  terms  of  prophecy  concerning  our 
suffering  world — and  to  champion  Chris- 
tian life  and  thought  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  secularism. 

In  his  mind — incessantly  occupied  with 
the  deepest  spiritual  needs  of  the  church, 
community,  and  home,  there  grew  up  an 


awareness  of  the  crying  needs  of  our  day. 
which  culminated  in  the  great  plan  for  the 
Sesquicentennial  Campaign  for  Christian 
Education. 

Honors,  which  he  received  with  that 
extreme  modesty  that  was  so  character- 
istic of  him,  came  rapidly,  for  Dr.  Robin- 
son’s rich  service  to  the  Church  was  recog- 
nized by  American  Protestantism  with  as 
sincere  appreciation  as  was  expressed  by 
the  heart  of  our  own  Church. 

For  one  year  he  served  as  acting  general 
secretary  of  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education,  while  continuing  his 
full  service  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education.  He  was  on 
the  North  American  Administrative  Com- 
mittee of  the  World’s  Sunday  School  As- 
sociation, the  National  Student  Committee 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Presbyterian  College  of  Christian 
Education  in  Chicago,  and  the  National 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

We  mourn  one  who  walked  among  us 
as  an  example  of  unselfishness  and  un- 
shakable Christian  faith,  and  in  deep  sym- 
pathy toward  those  dear  ones  upon  whom 
he  poured  the  wealth  of  his  heart’s  affec- 
tion, we  bear  this  testimony  of  our  debt  to 
his  life  among  us.  May  our  heavenh 
Father  give  us  grace  to  follow  in  his  stt1 
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